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LISTENING. 
'Hark, I hear the crickets sing." 




HORROR. 
"O, I see the buja^-a-boo man.' 
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Readings and Recitations 

No. 17. 

For Children of Primary Grades 



PART L— Recitations for Boys. 



WILL'S DESIRE. 



MARY PETTUS THOMAS. 

'V/^E must be born again ! " Will had begun 
X Just dreamily to think of all the fun 
He and Dave had Saturday catching trout. 
When the preacher's deep, earnest tones rang out. 
'' I will have to sit up and listen well. 
For I'm certain ma'll call on me to tell 
From what chapter and verse he took his text, 
And if I don't know she's sure to be vexed. 

" I think she might ask Bess." Demure and fair, 
With long, shining tresses of sun-kissed hair, 
Cheeks that in color with peach-blossoms vied, 
Sat sweet, dimpled Bess by her mother's side. 
" Bess can tell, for she's nothing else to dp 
But think of the sermon the whole way through. 
Were I as pretty, I'd sit still as she — 
How I wish I could be under that tree!" 
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'' Ye must be born again ! " The solemn voice, 
The straight glance at him, left to Will no choice. 
. Listen he must. ' ' Could I have a good time 

I should like it," he thought. " No trees to climb. 
To gather peaches for corap'ny to eat, 
And then be scolded if I scratch- my feet 
Or tear my breeches ; to work no flowers, 
Nor keep little cliickeiis out of showers ; 

*' Never Inmt up horses, nor go to mill. 
Nor drive the cows over that steep, hot hill ; 
Nor to cut wood, nor to draw any water, — 
Be cared for always like ' little daughter ; ' 
Never a whipping, — instead, a caress — 
How happy I should be if I were Bess ! 
So, I'll ask the Lord this very morn 
To make me a girl next time I am born." 



CHARLIE BOY. 



OH, look at my hat, 
How nicely it suits ! 
Oh, look at my feet, 
I've got on new boots ! 

My boots they are stiff, 
My boots, they are tall, 

And they hold me up straight, 
So I can not fall. 

I (1 do mother's errands 

A 6 well as I can ; 
t've got on new boots, 

And so I'm a man. 
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TOMMY'S ESSAY ON BREATH. 



BKEATH is what we breathe. If we didn't have breath 
we couldn't breathe, and if we didn't breathe we 
wouldn't have any breath. You will often hear people say 
that they were out of breath, or that they were breathless. 
It's only the unthinking people who speak so — usually wom- 
en. If a person once runs out of breath that person ain't 
going to tell many people about it. When you get out of 
breath you can't send to the grocer for two bits worth, like 
you can if you get out of spuds, or something like that. I 
heard ma ask pa where he got his breath the other night, and 
pa said he got it down to the corner ; but I know that pa only 
meant that he got flavoring for his breath at the corner. 

It's a cold day when we see our breath. Usually we can 
not see our breath, but we know it's there. If it weren't 
there, we wouldn't know anything about it. Everybody ha^ 
breath. A jjerson doesn't have to see breath to know that 
other people have breath ; 'cause what the eyes don't see the 
nose doesn't grieve after in a great many cases. That's all 
I've got to say about breath. 



A VERY LITTLE BOY. 



THOUGH I am only six years old. 
And fond of play and fun, 
There's many a naughty thing I do 
That I should leave undone. 

And when the wrong is done, oh, then 

'Tis worse by half to try 
To cover up the wicked thing 

^Vi^ii a more wicked lie. 
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But having told the truth, and been 

As sorry as could be, 
I somehow feel within my heart 

As if God pitied me, 

And whispered softly, " Darling child. 
When tempted to do wrong, 

Lift up thy little heart to me, 
And I will make thee strong." 



BOYS WANTED. 



^'\ 17 ANTED— a boy." How often we 

V V These very common words may see. 
Wanted — a boy to errands run, 
Wanted for everything under the sun. 
All that the men to-day can do 
To-morrow the boys will be doing, too. 
For the time is coming when 
The boys must stand in place of men. 

Wanted ! The world wants boys to-day, 

And she offers them all she has for pay — 

Honor, wealth, position, fame, 

A useful life and a deathless name ; 

Boys to forward the tasks begun, 

For the world's great task is never done. 

The world is anxious to employ 

Not just one, but every boy 

Whose heart and hands will e'er be true 

To work his hands shall find to do ; 

Honest, faithful, earnest, kind. 

To good awake, to evil blind, 

Heart of gold without alloy. 

Wanted — the world wants such a boy. 
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MERRY AUTUMN DAYS. 



CHARLES DICKENS- 

IHAIL the merry autumn days, 
When leaves are turning red ; 
Because they're far more beautiful, 

Than anyone has said ; 
We hail the merry harvest-time, 

The gayest of the year ; 
The time of rich and bounteous crops, 
Rejoicing and good cheer. 

'Tis pleasant on a fine spring morn. 

To see the buds expand, 
'Tis pleasant in the summer-time. 

To see the fruitful land ; 
'Tis pleasant on a winter's night. 

To sit around the blaze; — 
But what are joys like these, my boys, 

To merry autumn days? 



WHAT TOMMY DISLIKES. 



I'M six years old, every iay of it. My name is Thomas, 
but everybody calls me Tommy except papa, when I foi- 
get to shut the door, or speak up when nobody wants to hear 
me, or ask for another piece of cake when I've had one, or 
some other bad thing, then he says " Thomas! " out full. 

I know I'm a very stupid boy, but that's no reason why I 
should like to hear all the time about boys who are smarter 
than I am. I get so sick of hearing mamma say : " Here's 
our Tommy, really and truly he doesn't know more tlian three 
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of his letters, and he's past six," and then mamma looks hard 
at me. Mamma also says: '"Jimmie Jones and Amy Pat 
son, who are only five-and-a-half years old, can read." Well 
let them read! Who cares? I don't believe they can make 
a kite, or mend a steam-engine when it is broken, and I can 
do that, and that's enough to know about. 



TOO BIG TO BE ROCKED. 



ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

^^ 'VT'OU are too big a child to be rocked," she said. 
X "Ton must go off to bed like your brothers. 
I knew it was so, but alas ! the woe 

Of being thought ' ' one of the others. ' ' 
For I was the youngest, and oh ! the joy 

There had been in that nightly rocking, 
Tho' I oft overheard, when the critics averred, 

That my infantile ways were shocking. 

But little I cared what the whole wide world 

And all its relations were saying, 
While my mother sat there, with me in the chair. 

Backward and forward swaying. 
I drew up my feet lest they toucli the floor, 

I tried to look small as may be, 
For I prized the delights of tliose rockaby nights. 

Which only belong ''to the baby." 

And now like a thunderbolt out of the sky 

My mother's words woke nie from dreaming, 
I must go off to bed " like the others," she said. 

And give up this halcyon dreaming. 
I was too big and heavy to lie and be rocked 

In arms that with work were weary. 
It was all quite true, as I very well knew. 

Yet oh ! but the world seemed dreary. 
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All ! many a sorrow and pain since then 

Has stood as my heart-door knocking, 
But that was a grief without balm or relief, 

To know I was done with the rocking. 
I went off to bed with a grown-up air, 

I knew it was justice only. 
I had held my sway for a long, long day, 

But now — it was lonely, lonely. 



OUR FLAGL 



[Flag in hand; raise it as you speak.] 

THIS is our flag, and may it wave, 
High over land and sea ; 
Though others have a different flag 
This is the flag for me. [ Wave it.'] 



GOOD FOR EVIL. 



NOW that I have a new sled, what shall I do with the old 
one ? [^Puzzled expression on face j suddenly a thought 
strikes him.'] There's a chance to do something — real good, 
too. What is the use talking so much about doing a thing 
and never doing it? [^Stops and looks as if thinking deeply.] 
Well, if there is any boy in the world that I hate, that boy is 
Sim Tyson. He is always plaguing and teasing me and all 
the other little boys, either taking our things from us or pre- 
tending that he is going to. It never does any good to get 
cross, for that is just what he likes. But better even than 
this, Sim does like a sled, and — well, may be it's foolish, 
but I've half a notion to give that old sled to him. It might 
make him think and so do him good. \^He goes out and re- 
tums.] Well, I gave him the sled and he looked pleased 
beyond everything, and just as I was coming away he called 
to me and said: ''Charley, I'll never be mean to you and 
the other boys again." 
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THE LITTLE BOY WHO RAN AWAY. 



SUSAN TEALL PEEBY. 

T 'M going now to run away," 

X Said little Sammie Greer one day. 

*' Then I can do just what I choose. 

I'll never have to black my shoes. 

Or wash my face or comb my hair, 

I'll find a place, I know, somewhere ; 

And never have again to fill 

That old chip-basket, — so I will. 

*' Good-bye, mamma," he said, "good-bye." 

He thought his mother then would cry. 

She only said: '' You going, dear? " 

And did not shed one single tear. 

" There, now," said Sammie Greer, " I know 

She does not care if I do go ; 

But Bridget does. She'll have to fill 

That old chip-basket, so she will." 

But Bridget only said : ' ' Well, boy. 
You off for sure? I wish you joy." 
And Sammie' s little sister, Kate, 
Who swung upon the garden gate, 
Said anxiously as he passed through : 
" To-night whatever will you do 
When you can't get some 'lasses spread 
At supper-time on top of bread? " 

One block from home, and Sammie Greer's 
Weak little heart was full of fears. 
He thought about Red Riding Hood ; 
The wolf that met her in the wood ; 
The bean-stalk boy who kept so mum 
When he heard the giant's " Fee-fo-fum; " 




SUPPLICATION. 
* Thou alone canst aid me.' 







RIDICULE. 

' He who laughs on Friday will weep on 
Sunday." — Racine. 
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And when he saw a policeman. 

He turned and quickly homeward ran. 

Soon in the alley -way he sped, 

And crawled in through the old wood-shed. 

The big chip-basket he did fill ; 

He blacked his shoes up with a will ; 

He washed his face and combed his hair ; 

He went up to his mother's chair 

And kissed her twice, and then he said : 

''I'd like some 'lasses top of bread." 



BAMBOOZLING GRANDMA. 



^ ^ nr^HEKE never was a grandma half so good ! " 
JL He whispered, while beside her chair he stood, 
And laid his rosy cheek. 
With manner very meek. 
Against her dear old face in loving mood. 

'' There never was a nicer grandma bom. 
I know some little boys must be forlorn 

Because they've none like you. 

I wonder what I'd do 
Without a grandma's kisses night and morn ? 

'* There never was a dearer grandma — there! " 
He kissed her and he smoothed her snow-white hair, 

Then fixed her ruffled cap, 

And nestled in her lap. 
While grandma, smiling, rocked her old arm-chair. 

" When I'm a man, what lots to you I'll bring : 
A horse and carriage and a watch and ring, — 

All grandmas are so nice ! " 

(Just here he kissed her twice.) 
'' And grandmas give a boy 'most anything." 
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Before liis dear old grandma could reply, 
This boy looked up, and, with a roguish eye, 

Then whispered in her ear 

That nobody might hear, 
'' Say, grandma, have you any more mince pie? " 



THE BABY. 



ELIZABETH W. T0WN8END. 

[Harry Gray is flying a kite, Charlie Jones comes alons rolling: a hoop. Harry 
stops Charlie to tell him the news.] 

WE'VE got a baby ! I should like you to come 
Just to see the baby that we have at home ; 
(3h, it is such a baby I with the bluest little eyes ! 
And its mouth ! You should only see its mouth when it cries ! 

Then it has such a hand ! like mine, only smaller ; 

And it can not walk yet, and our Ponto is taller. 

It has the queerest little feet, with the funniest little toes, 

And something which papa declares will grow into a nose. 

I saw it this morning — how it sucked its little thumb ! 
Oh, it is such a baby! now do, Charlie, come. 
Mother says you may see it, if you will not make a noise ; 
Just wait till nurse has gone down-stairs, — you know she hates 
us boys. 

You have a brother? what of that? wait till you have a sister. 
I wish you had been at our house the first time that I kissed 

her! 
Such a warm little mouth ! standing wide open so. [Puts two 

jmgers in mouth and stretches it.^ 
A boy's no great thing — I'm one — I ought to know! 

I'm glad she's a girl; I know all my toys 

Would last as long again but for rough little boys ! 

But it's well you have one, since you can't have the other, 

Though I would not change my sister for any little brother. 
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A LITTLE BOY'S REASONS. 



WHY should I learn to smoke and chew? 
No reasons good I know ; 
It helps not body, heart, or soul. 

And is it manly? No ! 
Why should I not? It injures health, 

'Tis filthy, leads to sin. 
Costs money, time, and intellect ; 
No! no! I'll not begin. 



A BOY'S IDEA OF GIRLS. 



G. L. DURKEE. 



GIRLS are a nuisance in a family where there is a boy. 
They are always breaking something and laying it 
on him. If they are going to an entertainment that begins 
at eight o'clock, they will begin to get ready at six o'clock, 
and stand before the glass an hour and a half, at least. If 
you go into any house where a girl lives and lift up the mat 
before the glass, you will see tliere is scarcely any carpet left 
there. Girls are allowed to come in at the front door, wliile 
the boys have to go around to the back door day or night. 
They can stay out of school any time tliey want to, but a boy 
can not unless he plays truant. If girls want to go out at 
night with the boys, they tell their folks that they are going 
to church, but if a boy tells his folks that, they think he is 
fibbing. Girls can go to their brother's bureau and mix 
everything up and read his letters and then plague him about 
them. Then they are mad at him if he scolds about it. 
When he goes to his sister's bureau to get something she took 
out of his, she makes enough noise to raise the roof of the 
house. Girls are always on hand when there is any candy 
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brought into the house, and they eat it all up before their 
brother gets around. If the folks ever want to go out to 
spend the evening, their brother has to stay with them, be- 
cause they are afraid to stay alone. If ever a boy smokes, 
liis sister is always around somewhere to see him and goes 
home and tells his father and mother, and then he gets a 
scolding, all on her account. One boy is worth three girls. 
Now, boys, this is all true, for I have two sisters myself and 
know all about it. Well, I can not think of much more to 
say, so I will sit down. 



MY GRANDPA. 



FEW boys have grandpas as good as mine, 
lie is eighty years old, to be sure. 
Yet he has never meddled with whiskey and wine, 

But drank of the water pure. 
He does not chew, or smoke, or snuflE 
Tobacco, but hates the poison stuff. 
So he's hale and hearty and hobbles about, 
And tliough rather lame, it is not with the gout. 
Very few of his age are half as stout ; 
Of course, he's not spry as he used to be. 
When he was a boy like you and me. 

He gave us a temperance talk last week. 

About the thousands destroyed by drink ; 

And as he talked I saw on his cheek 

A tear, and I could not help but think. 

That perhaps some loved one, bright and fair, 

A brother or son, had been caught in the snare; 

Yet to ask him about it I did not dare. 

But I'll tell you what, boys, I've heard enough 

To make me afraid of the poison stuff. 
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WHEN I AM A MAN. 

WHEN I am a man — and I'm going to be one some- 
time — there are several things I mean to find out. 
One is, why men make themselves sick learning to chew stuff 
that even the pigs will not eat. It makes their breath smell 
bad; it makes their teeth grow black; it makes their faces 
yellow ; and it makes every clean person want to get away 
from them. 1 wonder why they do it. 

Another thing is, why boys begin to drink wine, and cider, 
and ale, and beer, and keep on taking something a little 
stronger, till they get to be drunkards. My father says 
nobody means to be a drunkard at first, but when they begin 
tliey can not well stop. I think the safest way is not to 
begin. 

I am a temperance boy, a teetotal temperance boy, and 1 
mean to be a teetotal temperance man. Then I shall know a 
great deal more than I do now, and I'll make you another 
speech. 



WILLIE'S BREECHES. 



ETTY G. SAULSBURY. 

I'M just a little boy, you know. 
And scarcely can remember ; 
When people ask how old I am 

I say seven last November. 
And yet for all I am so small, 
I made so many stitches * 
For mamma's fingers, that she put 
t Her little boy in breeches. 

You may be sure that I was glad. 
I marched right up and kissed Ikm-, 
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Then gave my bibs and petticoats 
And all to baby sister. 

1 never whine now I'm so fine, 
And don't get into messes, 

For mamma says if I am bad 
She'll put me back in dresses. 



I WONDER. 



I WONDER what makes papa tell such stories about hiding 
the schoolmaster's rattan when he went to school and 
about his running from the school-teacher when she was going 
to whip him, and then shut me up all day in the dark room 
because I tried just once to be as smart as he was? 



JOHNNY'S OPINION OF GRANDMOTHERS. 



C"^ EANDMOTHERS are very nice folk&— 
T They beat all the aunts in creation ; 
They let a chap do as he likes. 
And don't worry about education. 

I'm sure I can't see it at all, 

What a poor fellow ever could do 

For apples and pennies and cakes. 
Without a grandmother or two. 

Grandmothers have muffins for tea. 
And pies — a whole row in the cellar ! 

And they are apt, if tliey know it in time, 
To have chicken-pie for a fellow. 

And if he is bad now and then. 

And makes a great racketting noise. 

They only look over their specs^ 

And say, "Ah, boys will be boys I " 
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HOW TO MAKE A WHISTLE. 



[Select a boy with a clear, strong voice, who Is not afraid to act. Have him make 
thti whistle (or seem to ; it may be prepared beforehand, to avoid disaster) as he 
describes it, and '' blow'' some simple air at finish.] 

FIEST take a willow bough, 
Smooth and round and dark, 
And cue a little ring 

Just through the outside bark. 

Then tap and rap it gently 

With many a pat and pound 
To loosen up the bark, 

So it may turn around. 

Slip the bark off carefully, 

So that it will not break, 
And cut away the inside part, 

And then a mouth-piece make. 

Now put the bark all nicely back 

And in a single minute ; 
Just put it to your lip, 

And blow the whistle in it. 



MOTHER'S HIRED MAN. 



F. M. BAKER. 

THEEE, out by the sand-heap, his barrow fast filling, 
Working away just as hard as he can, 
Working for wages — a sweet sugar shilling 

Or bright Yankee sixpence — is mother ^s hired man. 

lie is making a mole-hill, but calls it a mountain, — 
Not a very rare thing since this world first began. 
' (xiiess I'll call it a cake, and tJien pebbles I'll count in, 
One, two, six, nine plums, all for mother's hired uv.m. 
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'* Oh, no, it's a nest, now, and these are my eggies; 

I'm a bird, and I'll hatch 'em all out if I can; 
I'll try, — no, I won't, for it tires my poor leggies, 

And I can't be a bird, 'cause I'm mother's hired man. 

''Hired men take a rest, when they're tired, where it's 
shady ; 

I guess I'm tired, so I'll rest just like Dan." 
When mother called, ''Willie! " and searched, anxious lady, 

Fast asleep near his sand-heap she found her hired man. 



WHEN I AM A MAN. 



NELLY B. CRAMER. 



WHEN I'm a big man as high as the steeple, 
I'm going to do something to astonish the people ; 
ril climb fortune's ladder so lofty and fair. 
Till I take my seat in the President's chair. 

rU make right every evil there is in the land. 
To the sad and the lowly I'll give a strong hand ; 
And I'll not forget in the midst of my joy 
Who it was cared for me when I was a boy. 



BE A "TRY" BOY. 



I KNOW a boy, and who he is 
I'll tell you by and by ; 
When mother says, "Do this," or ''that," 

He says ''What for! " and "Why?" 
He'd be a better boy. by far, 
If he would say, "I'll try." 
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FRED'S EXPERIMENT. 



sitting on bench, holding cat between legs with left arm and a spoon In his 
\m\\% hand, trying to put a spoonful of milk into the cat's mouth ; wool dog looking 

NOW, Tab, be a sensible cat, I say, 
And take your milk in a genteel way. 
What's good for a boy for a cat is, too, 
If I eat with a spoon, why should not you ? 

Never mind, old Peppo, you needn't stare 
With such a surprised and solemn air ; 
You've got a wise old head, I w^een, 
But there's things in the world you haven't seen. 

New plans are coming up every day — 
Even cats should be taught the modern way ; 
I'm sorry to force her, but then, you see, 
'Tis the only course that is left for me. 



OUR FLAG. 



HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

AS at early dawn the stars shine forth even while it grows 
light, and then, as the sun advances, that light breaks 
into bands and streaming lines of color, the glowing red and 
the intense white striving together and ribbing the horizon 
with bars effulgent, so, on the American flag, stars and bands 
of colored light shine out together. And wherever this flag- 
comes and men behold it, they see in its sacred emblems no 
ramping lion, no fierce eagle, no embattled castle or insignia 
of imperial authority ; they see the symbols of light. It is 
the banner of Dawn. It means Libert3\ 
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OUR FLAG IS THERE. 



OUR flag is there ! 
We'll greet it with three loud luizzas! 
Our flag is there ! 

Behold the glorious stripes and stars ! 

Stout hearts have fought for that bright flag, 
Strong hands sustained it mast-head high, 

And oh, to see how proud it waves, 
Brings tears of joy to every eye. 

That flag withstood the battle's roar. 
With foemen stout, with foemeu brave ; 

Strong hands have sought that flag to lower, 
And found a speedy, watery grave. 

That flag is known on ev'ry shore; 

The standard of a gallant band. 
Alike unstained in peace and war. 

It floats o'er Freedom's happy land. 



THE CAPTURED BUMBLE-BEE. 



NELLIE WOOD. 

[Tf recited by a small boy who pinches a hollyhock or a large rose together ?• 
tliuugh a bee were in it, and then carefully puts It down and runs, this selection .. 
very amusing.] 

NOW, bumble-bee, you just keep still ; 
You needn't jump and buzz; 
I've had such a time to catch you 

As never, never was. 
I've chased you round the garden, 

And, because I didn't look, 
I almost fell right over 
Into that dreadful brook ; 
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And I'm going to put you in it, 

Though I s'pose you think you're hid^ 
For last week you stung my pussy, — 

You know very well you did. 
Yes, and you made us afraid that 

She was going to have a lit ; 
She jumped up so, and tried to catch 

The place where you had bit. 
Yes, I shall surely drown you ! 

But perhaps you've got a home. 
And your little ones will wonder 

Why you don't ever come! 
And I think perhaps you're sorry 

You went and acted so ; 
If you'll only wait till I run away,— • 

I — believe — I'll — let you go. 



FLAG DAY 



MARTHA 1U:RR BANKS. 

RUN up our flag in the breeze, 
Flash it out under the sky ; 
Up to the tops of the trees 

We'll merrily let it fly! 
Shake it now, wind, but slightly. 
Flutter its folds now lightly, 

The flag that we love all flags above 
Smile on it, sun, most brightly. 

Let it float over the ocean, 
Let it float over the land : 

We'll give it our earnest devotion. 
We'll guard it with heart and hand : 

We'll cherish each shining star, 
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We'll care for each brilliant bar : 
Three cheers for our banner 1 
Here's in our best manner ; 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 



WHEN JIMMY COMES FROM SCHOOL. 



JAMES NEWTON MATTHEWS. 

WHEN Jimmy comes from school at four, 
J-e-r-u-s-a-l-e-m ! how things begin 
To whirl and buzz and bang and spin 
And brighten up from roof to floor ! 
The dog, that all day long has lain 
Upon the back porch, wags his tail 

And leaps and barks and begs again 
The last scrap in the dinner-pail, 
When Jimmy comes from school. 

The cupboard latches clink a tune. 

And mother from her knitting stirs 

To tell that hungry boys of hers 
That supper will be ready .soon. 

And then a slab of pie he takes, 
A cooky and a quince or two. 

And for the breezy barnyard breaks, 
Where everything cries, '' How d'y do? " 

When Jimmy comes from school. 

The rooster on the garden fence 

Stirs up and down and crows and crows 
As if he knows, or thinks he knows, 

He, too, is of some consequence. 
The guineas join the chorus, too, 

And just beside the window-sill 
The redbird, swinging out of view. 




DESPAIR. 
*• O, I've lost my dear kitty." 




LAUGHTER. 

' ' You see that boy laughing? You think 

he's all fun ; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he 

has done." 

—0. W, Holmes, 
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On his high perch begins to trill, 
When Jimmy comes from school. 

When Jimmy comes from school, take care! 

Our hearts begin to throb and quake 

With life and joy, and every ache 
Is gone before we are aware. 

The earth takes on a richer hue, 
A softer light falls on the flowers, 

And overhead a brighter blue 
Seems bent above this world of ours, 

When Jimmy comes from school. 



MY COMPOSITION ABOUT PINS. 



PINS are very useful. They have saved the lives of a 
great many men, women, and children — in fact, whole 
families — and that was because they did not swallow them. 
i^o good boy ever swallows a pin. 



TRUE MANLINESS. 



DOES it make a boy any more of a man. 
To smoke a cigar, pray tell ? 
If he's honest and earnest and kind of heart 
I think he will do very well. 

Does it make a boy any more of a man, 

To quafiE down a glass of wine. 
When he knows that a serpent of wily speech 

Lurks in the juice of the vine? 

Does it make a boy any more of a man. 
To be tricky and cheat in his play? 

And trade off his marbles and pocket-knife 
In a senseless, foolish way? 
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Does it make a boy any more of a man, 

To be saucy to aged folk, 
And call his father the ** Governor," 

And think it a pleasant joke? 

True manliness dwells in the soul, my boy, 
And is courteous to young and old ; 

'Tis a jewel no station or wealth can buy. 
For it never yet was sold. 

It grows as the sturdier virtues grow. 

On the universal plan ; 
And a temperate, honest and noble boy 

Is the germ of a noble man. 



PART IL— Recitations for Girls. 



LEARNING TO SEW. 



[Sitting: on a low chair, with needle threaded in one hand and piece of muslin in 
the other.] 

MY grandmamma says that the 
Right way to sew 
Is to put little stitches 

Along in a row. 
That sounds very easy ; 

I almost know 
That some spectacles and things would 
Help me to sew. 

I try very hard now, but 

Isn't it slow — 
The stitches won't half of them 

Stay in a row. 
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I'm sure as can be that the 

People don' t know 
What very hard work 'tis to 

Learn how to sew. 

I'll do like my grandma; I'll 

Sing soft and low. 
Put my foot on a stool, make 

My rocking-chair go, 
And put on her spectacles — then 

Stitch, stitch, — oh, ho! 
I think I've found out how to 

Learn how to sew. 



THE ARITHMETIC LESSON. 



[Girl on low chair with book, studying.] 

TWO times eleven are twenty-two. 
Kitty, don't I wish 'twas you 
Instead of me had this to do ! 
Two times eleven are twenty-two. 

Three times eleven are thirty-three. 
Robin in the apple-tree, 
I hear you^ do you hear mef 
Three times eleven are thirty-three. 

Four times eleven are forty-four. 
How the sunbeams speck the floor ! 
Four times eleven — what a bore ! 
Four times eleven are f ourty-f our. 

Five times eleven are fifty-five. 
Swallows ! swallows ! skim and dive — 
Making all the air alive — 
Five times eJeven are fifty-five. 
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Six times eleven are sixty -six. 
Tip, for shame, sir ! Pretty chicks, 
Don't you mind his naughty tricks ! 
Six times eleven are sixty-six. 

Seven times eleven are seventy-seven. 
There now, Kitty; you can't even 
Say the ^st — '' once eleven is eleven ! 
Seven times eleven are seventy-seven. 

Eight times eleven are eighty-eight. 
Someone's pulling at the gate — 
Hark! 'tis Bessie, sure as fate! 
Eight times eleven are eighty-eight. 

Nine times eleven are ninety-nine. 
Coming, Bessie ! Isn't it fine — 
That's the last one in the line ! 
Nine times eleven are ninety-nine. 



THE DOLL'S LULLABY. 



^^ /^H, you're so sleepy, doUie dear, 
V^ You can't hold up your head ; 

You've played real hard all day, and now 
'Tis time to go to bed. 

" I'll sing to you, if you'll be good; 

So shut your eyes and try 
To go to sleep. I'm sleepy, too; 

So by — low, baby, by ! " 

The nursery fire glowed warm and bright. 

And swaying to and fro 
In rocking-chair, the mother sang 

So tenderly and low : 



1 




1 

-^ 



REVENGE. 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in ray 
hand." 



^^pE? 


, 




i^: 




t 

1 



FAITH. 
"O. welcome, pure ey'd^Faith." 
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" Now rock-a-by, my baby sweet, 

Upon the tree- top high. 
I wish I wasn't quite — so — tired — 

But — by — low — baby — by ! " 

Now softer sounds the lullaby. 

And dreamy shadows creep 
Over the little mother's face, — 

She's sung herself to sleep. 



WHAT A LITTLE GIRL CAN DO, 



I'M my mother's little helper, 
And am happy all day long : 
I can bring dear papa's slippere; 

Sing the baby's cradle song; 
Rock him till the angels whisper 

Makes him smile from dreamland's shore; 
Run a thousand ways for mother ; 
Can a little girl do more? 



HELPING MAMMA. 



[Sitting in an arm-chair darning a laco cap.] 

SOME little girls are lazy, 
And will not learn to sew, 
And some get into mischief. 
For mamma told me so. 

But I keep my little fingers 

As busy as can be. 
This nice lace cap is full of holes, 

I'm mending it, you can see. 
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A FOUR- YEAR-OLD. 



I AM a little country girl, 
My home is by the creek ; 
My teacher says I'm big enough 
A little piece to speak. 

I have a tiny reading-book, 

Because I am so small ; 
But won't I use great, heavy ones. 

When I am grown up tall ! 

My mamma hopes that I shall be 

A lady, by-and-by ; 
She means, oh, a great deal, by that ! 

But I am going to try. 

Politeness means, be kind to all. 

That is an easy way ; 
And now, I kiss good-bye to you, 

For I've no more to say. 



GOOD-BYE TO DOLLY. 



[Table, bench on it, dolly leaning against it; girl stands near table with hat and 
cloak on and a bag of books slung across her back; she looks at dolly and talks.] 

MY dear, precious dolly, I love you, you know, 
But the school-bell is ringing, and Minnie must go. 
With books on her shoulder, she trips off to school. 
To learn every lesson, and mind every rule. 

She has only a minute to kiss you, and say, 

' ' In this nice cozy comer keep quiet all day. ' ' 

And don't fret for Minnie; when lessons are through. 

She'll come skipping and dancing, dear Dolly, to you, 
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A LITTLE GIRL'S WISH. 



I 



LIBBIE C. BAEB. 

WISH I could be a soldier, 
But then I never can ; 
I wish that I had been a boy, 

And then I'd be a man, 
And soon I'd be a soldier, 

Without a thought of fear. 
And first I'd be a captain. 

And then a brigadier ; 
And I'd march — ^march — march, 

With stately martial tread, 
A big hat like a smoke-stack 

A-setting on my head I 

[March to martial music ^ coming to a ''face cibout " in mil- 
itary style, '\ 

Or perhapB I'd be a bugler. 

I'd sound the reveille, 
And every sleeping soldier 

Would rise to honor me. 
All dressed up in my uniform, 

With buttons shining bright, 
I'd stand up in the early dawn. 

And blow with all my might ; 
I'd blow — ^blow — blow — 

So trillingly and sweet, 
Till all the hills around the camp 

The echo would repeat. 

{Imitate the blowing of the horn to m/usic of the reveille,] 

Or else I'd be a drummer boy ; 
I'd beat the rat- tat-too, 
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And then I would not have to grow; 

For size I think I'd do. 
And though I should not like to see 

Folks killed, or tliink it right, 
Yet if my comrades had to go, 

I'd leave them in the fight. 
And I'd beat — beat — ^beat — 

The rat-tat-tat-tat-too, 
And every rap to foes would say : 

*' Look out ! we're after you ! " 

[Imitate beating of the drum to muaie of the rat-tat-too,] 

Or else I'd be a cavalry man. 

And ride a big black horse. 
My hair a-flowing down my neck, 

A long moustache, of course, 
Gold lace upon my uniform, 

A plume upon my hat, 
And silver spurs upon my boots. 

Side arms and all of that. 
And I'd charge — charge — charge! 

So awful I would fight ; 
And how the enemy would run. 

Whene'er I came in sight! 

[Charge by raising aloft hand as if with sword. Spirited 
music, ^ 

But since I can not be a boy, 

Or ever be a man. 
Or ever be a soldier, 

I'll do the best I can. 
To our dear stars and stripes I'll be 

A daughter, tried and true, 
I'll love the starry banner 

That is loved 60 well by yon, 
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And I'll pray — pray — pray — 

" Dear Lord, with loving hand, 
Guide the dear old Union veterans 
Who fought to save our land." 
[Kneel 'loith folded hands. Mvmc^ loiv tnul sweety 



A TROUBLESOME CALLER. 



WE were going on Saturday ever bo far — 
My mamma and I — to the Dollies' Bazaar, 
Where fifty wax dollies — the loveliest show — 
Went walking about when they wound them, you know. 

You wouldn't believe half the things they could do: 
Why one said : " Good morning," as plainly as you, 
One played the piano, and one dressed in lace 
Walked up to the mirror and powdered her face. 

Well, when we were ready, we stepped in the hall. 
And there was a lady a-coming to call. 
She said she just chanced to be passing that way. 
And she really had only a minute to stay. 

We waited and waited, and hoped she would go. 
Till I saw it was almost time for the show. 
For I heard the clocks striking all over the town, 
And i knew that the dollies would all be run down. 

And so I just said : ''I should s'pose, Mrs. Black, 
Your little girl wonders why don't you come back." 
That's all that I said, every 'dentical word. 
But she said : ' ' Little girls should be seen and not heard. ' 

I guess that's a proverb, so may be 'tis true; 
But if people won't see, what can little girls do? 
My mamma looked queer, but that ended the call, 
And we went to the Dollies' Bazaar, after all. 
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THE LITTLE TEACHER. 



SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 

NINE o'clock. 'Tis time for school. 
Rover, don't forget the rule : 
You must keep your eyes on me 
While you learn your A-B-C, 
I should be ashamed indeed 
Of a dog who could not read. 

Now begin : ' * C — a — t, cat. ' ' 

Barking? What? You don't like that? 

Here's another : ' ' D — o — g. ' ' 

If you'll say it after me 

You shall have a piece of cake. 

Oh ! you made a great mistake. 

Try it, Rover, just once more. 

Here's a word you've heard before: 

'' B — — w;" speak up now 

And pronounce it — '* Bo^v^ how^ wow,'^^ 

Good old Rover ! That's well done. 

Come and have a little run. 



WHEN MAMMA WAS A LITTLE GIRL. 



WHEN mamma" was a little girl 
(Or so, they say to me), 
She never used to romp and run. 
Nor shout, nor scream M-ith noisy fun, 

Nor climb an apple-tree ; 
She always kept her hair in cnr], 
When mamma was a little arirl. 
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Wheir mamma was a little girl 

(It seems to her, you see), 
She never used to tumble down, 
Nor break her doll, nor tear her gown, 

Nor drink her papa's tea ; 
She learned to knit, '' plain," ''seam," and ''purl," 
Wlien mamma was a little girl. 

^But grandma says — it must be true : 
" How fast the seasons o'er us whirl ! 
Your mamma, dear, was just like you, 
When she was grandma's little girl." 



THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. 



I CAN'T quite thread my needle yet, 
They make the hole so small, 
I hope my eyes will sharper get, 
When I grow big and tall. 

And when at last the thread is through 

And I begin to sew, 
I can not make the scitches neat, 

And keep them in a row. 

Such tiny stitches big folks make, 

So fast their fingers fly. 
And while I work and worry so, 

They hardly seem to try. 

And why a little girl like me. 

With such a little hand, 
Must make long stitches, this is more 

Than I can understand. 
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JOHNNY'S LESSON. 



JOHNNY, come here and look at tlie eat ! 
Notice how nicely she washes her face ; 
Now rubbing this cheek, now rubbing that. 
Carefully putting each hair in its place ; 
Johnny, you dear little dirty elf. 
Don't you feel a little ashamed of yourself? 

Her hands she takes next — now, Johnny, look there ! 

Carefully — daintily — see her scrub I 
Now she arranges her soft, silken hair. 

And her tail and her ears have an extra rub. 
She owns neither looking-glass, towel, nor comb, 
Yet she keeps herself neat, abroad and at home. 

Johnny, what do you think of this? 

With that smile on your bright, little smutty face, 
I declare there is not a spot I can kiss ! 

And you know that your hair is never in place. 
No wonder your hands in your pockets go ; 
You are ashamed of them, Johnny, you are, you know ! 

Playing with marbles, down on your knees. 
Grubbing for angle- worms under the ground. 

Riding the fences and climbing the trees, 

You're the dirtiest fellow anywhere round — 

You know you are, Johnny, you need not look hurt ! 

You know you delight to play in the dirt. 

Johnny ! O Johnny I what shall I do? 

Is a question that puzzles me evening and mom, 
With a dear, loving little fellow like you, 

Who is always dirty, and tumbled, and torn ! 
Johnny, if you don't do better than that, 

1 believe I sliall send you to school to the eat. 




PRAYER. 
•Our Father, which art in heaven 




BLESSING. 



' May the blessings of God rest upon 
thee." 
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ROSEBUD'S FIRST BALL. 



** 'THIS really time you were out, I think," 
JL Said Lady Rose, to her daughter small; 
*' So I'll send my invitations round, 
And give you, my dear, a splendid ball. 

'* We'd best decide on our toilet first; 

Tour sister, Jacqueminot, wore dark red, 
But you are so much smaller than she, 

I think you must wear pale pink, instead. 

" Then, whom to invite ! We can not ask all. 
And yet it's exceedingly hard to tell 

The flowers from weeds. Indeed, last year 
I snubbed Field- Daisy, and now she's a belle. 

"We'll ask the Pansies, they're always in 

The best society everywhere ; 
The Lilies, Heliotropes, and Pinks, 

Geraniums and Fuchsias must be there. 

" Miss Mignonette is so very plain, 
A favorite, though, I'U put her down; 

The Violets are away, I think, 

They're always the first to leave for town. 

" The Larkspurs are such old-fashioned things 
It's not worth while asking them to come; 

The Dahlias are coarse, the Lilacs stiff. 
The Marigolds, better off at home. 

*' Miss Moming-Glory I'd like to ask, 
But then she never goes out at night : 

She's such a delicate thing, she says 
She scarce can bear a ballroom's light. 
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'' The Verbenas, I know, will be put out 
If we don't ask them; the Petunias, too. 

They're not quite aufait^ but then, my dear, 
They're such near neighbors, what's one to do ? 

"I'll make out my list at once, for there 
Is Mr. Butterfly coming this way ; 

I'll send out my invitations by him, — 
He'll go the rounds without delay. 

" Dear ! dear ! to think that to-morrow night 
You'll really be out. Now listen, my child. 

Don't go with your cousin Sweet Brier much, 
He's very nice, but inclined to be wild." 



THE SPRING HAS COME- 



OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
tX«t some of the flowers named In the poem appear in a bouquet held by the speaker.' 

THE sunbeams, lost for half a year, 
Slant through my pane their morning rays ; 
For dry northwesters, cold and clear, 
The east blows in its thin, blue haze. 



-*? 



And first the snowdrops' bells are seen ; 

Then close against the sheltering wall 
The tulip's horn, of dusky green, 

The peony's dark, unfolding ball. 

The golden-chaliced crocus burns; 

The long narcissus- blades appear; 
The cone-peaked hyacinth returns 

To light her blue-flamed chandelier. 

The willow's whistling lashes, wrung 
By the wild winds of gusty March, 
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With sallow leaflets, lightly strung, 
Are swaying by the tufted larch. 

The elms have robed their slender spray 
With full-blown flower and embryo leaf ; 

Wide o'er the clasping arch of day 
Soars like a cloud their hoary chief. 

See the proud tulip's flaunting cup, 

That flames in ^lory for an hour, — 
Behold it withering, — then look up — 

How meek the forest monarch's flower. 

When wake the violets. Winter dies ; 

When sprout the elm-buds. Spring is near ; 
When lilacs blossom. Summer cries, 

*' Bud, little roses ! Spring is here ! " 



THE WHITE KITTEN. 



MABIAN DOUGLAS. 

MY little white kitten's asleep on my knee; 
As white as the snow or the lilies is she. 
She wakes up with a purr 
When I stroke her soft fur ; 
Was there ever another white kitten like her? 

My little white kitten now wants to go out, 

And frolic, with no one to watch her, about ; 

*' Little kitten," I say, 

'* Just an hour you may stay, 

And be careful in choosing your places to play." 

But night has come down and I hear a loud " me\^ 
I open the door and my kitten comes through ; 
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My white kitten ! ah, me ! 

Can it really be she — 

This ill-looking and beggar-like cat that I see? 

If good little children intend to do right, 

If little white kittens would keep themselves white, 

It is needful that they 

Should this counsel obey, 

And be careful in choosing their places to play. 



RAG BABIES. 



TTen very small fflrls dressed like rae-doUs stand awkwardly in a row, some with 
bonnets, others with hoods, others with hats. They all sing to the tane of " Ten 
Little Injuns."] 

TEN rag babies standing in a row, 
Ten rag babies standing in a row, 
Take one rag baby out of the row. 
Leaves nine rag babies standing in a row. 

[Girl at left end steps stiffly to one side,] 

Nine rag babies standing in a row. 
Nine rag babies standing in a row. 
Take one rag baby out of the row. 
Leaves eight rag babies standing in a row. 

ll/'ext girl steps sUffly to one side. Continue in this 
manner until there is onl/y one rag haby left in the row and 
then lei, her sing:] 

One rag baby standing in a row. 
One rag baby standing in a row. 
Take one rag baby out of the row, 
Leaves no rag baby standing in a row. 

[All how stiffly at the close.] 
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NELLIE'S DECORATIONS. 



WINIFRED DAVIS. 

QUITE by themselves, a knot of violets blue, 
Lifted their dainty heads all wet with dew, 
And murmured : " We're so tired of this dull spot ! 
Every day we have to tell the same old tale, 
Just stay right here, look proper, trim, and pale, 
In all this great wide world just one blue dot." 

That very day a little blue-eyed girl 

Stood at her mother's knee 
And prattled : ''Mamma, do you suppose 

That God in heaven can see 
That to-morrow they're going to strew flowers 

On the graves of soldiers true. 
And we have not one flower for grandpa's, 

To show he wore the blue ? " 
And the mother, for a moment, 

Clasped her little one close. " Yes, dear, 
God's love never slights, there's nothing 

That He can not see or hear ; 
He'll know every grave where a brave heart was laid, 

Though decked by no flowers gay. 
And will pay it a grander tribute 

Than all earthly pomp could pay." 

Then the child ran to play 'mong the leaves and grass ; 
And lol there at her feet, so she could not pass, 

Was the clump of violets, all green and blue. 
'' God sent you for grandpa's grave ! " she cried ; 
'' I'll put on his blue coat he wore 'fore he died, 

And we'll be decorations, little flowers, I and yon."* 

There were many smiles through the ranks next day 
As they saw what the child had done. 
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As she sat there so pleased and anxious 

To be seen by everyone ; 
She had dressed herself in the old-fashioned coat, 

In her hand was the bunch of flowers, 
And she sat at the head of grandpa's grave, 

Waiting patiently hour after hour. 
Many a veteran's eye grew dim 

As he paused by wee Nellie's side, 
And a bunch of pure white lilies fell 

In her lap from an old comrade. 
*' I guess they were s' prised to see me, mamma," 

Murmured the tired child that night, 
'' For the captain said, ' God bless you, dear,' 

And something else 'bout ' widow's mite. ' " 

And the mother thought, as she gazed on her darling's sleep- 
ing face, 

"Surely God has gifted little ones with some of His own 
sweet grace ; 
Dear Father in heaven, keep me pure and more free from 
guile. ' ' 

While the violets, lying on the grave beside the lilies fair, 

Felt ashamed of their discontent, and thought of the Father'' s 
care, 
And thanked Him for the lesson He had sent through the 
little child. 



THE GENTLE CHILD. 



THE jgentle child who loves to please, 
Who will not quarrel, fret nor tease. 
And never says an angry word — 
That child is pleasing to the Lord. 
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TEACHING DOLLY TO WALK. 



CAN'T I teach her? Let me see ; 
Now, my dolly, look at me ; 
First one step and then the other, 
So I taught my little brother. 
Can not do it? Well, I never, 
Why, I thought my dolly clever. 

There, don't worry, that will do, 
"Quite a good beginning, dear," 

That is what my mamma says, 
And I love such words to hear. 

So and so, the child will walk 

By the time she learns to talk. 

[Girl takes hold of dolly by the arms and tries to make her walk.] 



THERE'S A BOY IN THE HOUSE. 



A GUN in the parlor, a kite in the hall. 
In the kitchen a book and a bat and a ball ; 
On the sideboard a ship, on the bookcase a flute. 
And a hat for whose ownership none could dispute ; 
And out on the porch, gallantly prancing nowher^, 
A spirited hobby-horse paws at the air ; 
And a well- polished pie-plate out there on the shelf. 
Near the tall jelly jar which a mischievous elf 
Emptied as slyly and slick as a mouse. 
Make it easy to see there's a boy in the house. 

A racket, a rattle, a rollicking shout, 
Above and below and around and about ; 
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A whistling, a pounding, a hammering of nails, 
The building of houses, the shaping of sails, 
Entreaties for paper, for scissors, for string, 
For every unfindable, bothersome thing ; 
A bang of the door, and a dash up the stairs, 
In the interest of burdensome business affairs ; 
And an elephant hunt for a bit of a mouse, 
Make it easy to hear there's a boy in the house. 

But, oh, if the toys were not scattered about, 

And the house never echoed to racket and rout ; 

If forever the rooms were all tidy and neat. 

And one need not wipe after wee, muddy feet ; 

If no one laughed out if the morning was red. 

And with kisses went tumbling all tired to bed ; 

What a wearisome work-a-day world, don't you see. 

For all who love little wild laddies 'twould be ; 

And I'm happy to think — though I shrink like a mouse, 

From disorder and din — there's a boy in the house ! 



DOLLY'S WEDDING. 



MY dolly was going to be married. 
'Twas such an exciting dayl 
And all the dolls were invited, 
From near and far away. 

She had as fine an outfit 

As ever a doll could show ; 
We played that it came from Paris, 

Like Sister Nell's, you know. 

The groom was a gallant sailor 
In a suit of white and blue ; 

His name was Kalph Augustus, 

And the doll-bride's name was Sue. 
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The bride was dressed in satin, 

All trimmed with flowers and lace ; 
And everyone said she was charming, 

And had such a lovely face. 

Pray, how do yon think they were married ? 

'Twas simple as simple could be : 
They both jumped over a broomstick. 

And then they were married, you see. 



NAUGHTY LITTLE FRED. 



I WONDER if you know him? 
His name is little Fred ; 
His eyes are blue as violets, 

And golden is his head. 
And he hasn't a trouble in the world 
Till it's time to go to bed. 

The old clock in the corner 
Chimes out the hour of eight. 

And mamma says, ''Come, Freddie boy, 
It's really growing late ; 

I think I hear the sandman 
Knocking at the gate. ' ' 

Then a little frown will pucker 
The brow so smooth and white, 

And sometimes, I am grieved to say, 
He'll really cry outright. 

Because " the best of the day," he thinks, 
'' Only comes on at night." 

The lamp is burning brightly, 

. Pa has his slippers on. 

And Brother Will and Sister Sue 
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Are only half- way done 
That splendid game, '' Parcheesi," 
That is always full of fnn. 

He pleads to stay ; but mamma means 
''Come!" when ''Come!" she says, 

And little Fred, though gloomily, 
Her loving word obeys ; 

He frets and fumes and makes a fuss 
As long as mamma stays. 

I think a boy like Freddie, 

If sense were in his head, 
Would turn a new leaf over 

About this going to bed ; 
And then we'd call him brave, you see, 

Not " Naughty Little Fred !" 



ALL ENDING IN "0. 



A. F. CALDWELL. 

^^TV >T-TJ-L-A-T-T-0, potato, tomato,— oh, there, 

IVA Such awfully long lessons are really not fair ! 
'Just twenty hard words all ending in ' o,' — 
To learn them I'll never be able, I know!" 

Brother Willie — who ever knew such a sweet elf? 
(No larger than just wee Willie, himself !) — 
Covered up with his fat, little, chubby hand, so. 
All but one of the naughty words ending in " o." 

" I've covered them up, — ^you've only got one !" 
In a moment Maud saw what Willie had done. 
She learned that one first ; then another, and lo. 
She'd learned the whole list of words ending in " o ! " 
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FRIGHTENED BIRDS. 



^' IT USE! hush!" said the little brown thrush 

1 1 To her mate on the nest in the elder-brush ; 
'' Keep still ! don't open your bill ! 
There's a boy coming bird-nesting over the hill. 

" Let go your wings out so 

That not an egg nor the nest shall show. 

Chee ! chee ! it seems to me 

I'm as frightened as ever a bird can be!" 

Then still, with a quivering bill, 

They watched the boy out of sight o'er the hill 

Ah, then, in the branches again, 

Their glad song rang over vale and glen. 

Oh ! oh ! if that boy could know 

How glad they were when they saw him go, 

Say, say, do you think next day 

He could possibly steal those eggs away ? 



MUD CAKES. 



ETHEL E. SLEEPER. 

I DON'T see why the big folks all 
Need to go to cooking-school. 
For it's easy enough to make a cake 
If you make it by this rule : 

First, you must have an apron 
That you're not afraid to hurt, 

For in this recipe we us© 
For flour sifted dirt. 



1 
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Then dig, with an l»on spoon, 
A hole in the cool, dark ground, 

And put in dirt and water, 
Stirring it round and round. 

And then a handful of pebbles 

You'd best put into the dough. 
What are these for ? In this recipe 

Pebbles are raisins, you know. 

And when you get it all thick enough, 

You make it into a cake ; 
Then put it on a nice, clean board 

And set in the sun to bake. 

Dear me ! I'd most forgot to say 

You must sprinkle with sugar (or sand), 

And when they're done no better cakes 
Will be found in Baby] and. 

That's all ! You see, to learn to cook 

You don't need to make a fuss. 
Though mamma says, when she comes to the door, 
' ' Why, Bessie, child ! what a muss ! " 



THE WAY TO SPEAK A PIECE. 



I'LL tell you how I speak a piece : First, I make my bow. 
Then I bring my words out clear and plain as I know 
how. 
Next, I throw my hands up, so ! Then I lift my eyes — 
That's to let my hearers know something doth surprise. 
Next, I grin and show my teeth, nearly every one ; 
Shake my shoulders, hold my sides; that's the sign of fun. 
Next, I start and knit my brow, hold my head erect ; 
Something's wrong, you see, and I decidedly object. 
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Then I wabble at my knees, clatch at shadows near, 
Tremble well from top to toe ; that's the sign of fear.^ 
Then I let my voice grow faint, gasp and hold my breath, 
Tumble down and plunge about; that's a villain's death. 
Quickly, then, I come to life, perfectly restored; 
AVith a bow, my speech is done. Now, you'll please applaud. 

[A chair shovM he ready for the speaker to faU into at 
^-'tumble douyti^^^ a/nd site should rise at '^quicJdy^ then.''^] 



WHO MADE THE SPEECH ? 



[Girl with a lar^e doll in her amiB.] 

"T^IS dolly's turn to speak a piece 
jL (Now don't be frightened, dear); 

Her voice is weak, but if you're still 
I think you all can hear. 

She's never been away from home, 

And so she feels quite shy. 
(There, never mind, my precious babe, 

We'll go home by and by.) 

I s'pose she takes her bashfulness 
From me, her mamma dear ; 

If I should try to speak, I know 
I'd almost die with fear. 

When teacher asked me yesterday 

If I would speak to-day, 
I told her ^' no," for I felt sure 

I'd do it the wrong way. 

'' Well, never mind, then, little one," 

My darling teacher said, 
^* We'll dress your dolly in her best 

And let her speak instead." 
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So that is why I brought her here 
(Why, dolly, are you ill?) — 

Just see how she is trembling now, 
Poor dear, she can't keep still. 

She's nervous and excited, too, 
So now we'll say good-bye. 

Has dolly made a speech to-day, 
I wonder, or have I? 



CAKES AND PIES. 



EMEROY HAYWARD. 

[Small table, on it rolling-pin, dough, thimbles, small pie-tin, lots of apples, small 
chair and doll in it.] 

IN the dough ! In the dough ! [Pat dough with hands, j 
This is the way we make it go ; [Turn over and knead 

a little.] 
Roll it and roll it, smooth and thin ; [jRoll with rolling-pin] 
Pound it with the rolling-pin; [Pound it with side of 

rolling-pinJ] 
Cut with thimbles, and it makes [Cut it with a thimhle.] 
Just the nicest dolly cakes. [Holds one up to view,] 

Dolly now must have a pie ; [Looks at doll 
AVe will make it, you and I. and nods at her,] 
Here's a cunning little tin ! [Holds up a very small tin pie- 
plate,] 
lloU and roll the pie-crust thin; [Roll the dough,] 
Spread it smoothly now within ; [Put in pie-pan.] 
Lay some bits of apple in, [Put in hits (rf apple,] 
Cover nicely; then it will bake, [Cover with dough,] 
That's the way our pies we make. 
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A 11 we make is good to eat, 

For our hands are clean and sweet, [Hold up hands.'] 

And we have such handy ways, {Drop hands.'] 

Our dear mother often says, [Put hands on hips.] 

That she thinks, by all the looks. 

We shall soon be famous cooks. [Bow.] 



CHOOSING OCCUPATIONS. 



FIVE little girls sat down to talk 
One day beside the brook. 
Miss Lucy said, when she grew up, 

She meant to write a book. 
And then the others had to laugh, 

Till tears were in their eyes. 
To think of Lucy's writing books, 
And see hel* look so wise. 

Miss Susie said she always thought 

She'd like to teach a school. 
And make the horrid, ugly boys 

Obey her strictest rule. 
Miss Jennie said she'd keep a store, 

Where all the rest must buy. 
And they agreed to patronize, 

If prices weren't too high. 

Miss Alice said she'd marry rich 

And have a diamond ring, 
And give a party every night. 

And '' never do a thing!" 
But Nellie, youngest of them all. 

Shook out each tumbled curl, 
And said she'd always stay at homo 

And be her mother's girl. 
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THE SUN AND THE VIOLET. 



AMELIE V. PETIT. 

/^"^OME kiss me, sweet sun," the violet said, 
\^ As it curled itself down in its grassy bed ; 
** One dear, warm kiss, for my heart is cold. 
Pressed down so close to the garden mold. 

'' Just now the South wind gave me a caress. 
And said I was sweet in my new blue dress ; 
Though sometimes pleasant, his ways are wild, 
So I shook my head and never smiled. 

" But come, dear sun, smile down in my cup ; 
I'm chained here fast and can not come up. 
I want to be warm and yellow and bright ; 
Come down, sweet sun, I so love your light." 

Thus fondly besought, the sun for an hour 
Bent down to caress the tender flower ; 
Then the wind came by with a tear and a sigh 
To see the poor violet wither and die. 



GATHERING GRASSES. 



OH, see the lovely grasses, 
Right among the weeds — 
The kind that mother's been wanting 

To mix with her autumn leaves ! 
She'll fill the parlor vases 

And the brackets on the wall, 
And make our home in the winter 
As bright as the woods in the fall. 
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Stop, Brother Robert, a minute, 

And help me carry them home ; 
If we put it off till to-morrow 

That cruel Jack Frost may come. 
He has nipped my prettiest flowers, 

And spoiled my coleus bed. 
And my ivies and morning-glories 

Are lying black and dead. 

I could almost cry to see them, 

And yet it is right, I know. 
That the warm, bright weather should vanish, 

And the flowers themselves should go. 
For the snow could not come in summer, 

Nor the pond be covered with ice ; 
And as much as I love dear summer, 

Old winter is just as nice. 



FROGS AT SCHOOL. 



THE sun was shining softly. 
The day was calm and cool, 
AVhen forty-five frog scholars met 

Down by a shady pool. 
Poor little frogs, like little folk, 
Are always sent to school. 

Their lessons seemed the strangest things : 
They learned that grapes were sour ; 

They learned that four-and- twenty days 
Exactly made an hour ; 

That bricks were made of houses, 
And corn was made of flour ; 
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That six times one was ninety-five, 
And ''yes" meant '*no" or "nay;' 

They always spent to-morrow 
Before they spent to-day ; 

While each commenced the alpliahet 
With Z instead of A. 

As soon as school was over, 
The master said : " No noise ! 

Now go and play at leap-frog ' ' 
(The game a frog enjoys), 

" And mind that yon behave yourselves. 
And don't throw atones at boys." 



HANG UP THE BABY'S STOCKING. 



HANG up the baby's stocking; 
Be sure you don't forget — 
The dear little dimpled darling ! 
She ne'er saw Christmas yet; 
But I've told her all about it, 

And she opened her big blue eyes, 
And I'm sure she understands it, 
She looked so funny and wise. 

Dear, what a tiny stocking ! 

It doesn't take much to hold 
Such little pink toes as baby's 

Away from the frost and cold. 
But then, for the baby's Christmas, 

It will never do at all ; 
Why, Santa wouldn't be looking 

For anything half so small. 
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I know what we'll do for the baby — 

I've thought of the very best plan ! 
I'll borrow a stocking from grandma, 

The longest that ever I can ; 
And yon'll hang it by mine, dear mother, 

Eight here in the corner, so. 
And write a letter to Santa, 

And fasten it on to the toe. 

Write, " This is the baby's stocking, 

That hangs in the corner here ; 
You never have seen her, Santa, 

For she only came this year ; 
But she's just the blessedest baby ! 

And now before you go. 
Just cram her stockings with goodies 

From the top clean down to the toe." 



THE OLD DOLL TO THE NEW ONE. 



FELIX LEIGH. 

SO you're the latest victim — no, 
I beg to make polite correction — 
You're Dot's neiv doll, of course, and so 
You have a beautiful complexion. 

It's very easy, miss, to praise 

Those blushing cheeks, for one supposes 
You've not been placed before a blaze 

That mixed your lilies with your roses. 

You've not been toasted for an hour 
To teach you beauty's a delusion ; 

You've yet to learn that fire has power 
To leave one's features in confusion. 
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Your form's as trim as trim can be ; 

Tour share of sawdust's not denied you; 
No one has picked your seams to see 

Just what it was you had inside you. 

YouVe all your hair on, light as tow ; 

You've both your eyes, of blue most tender; 
You've not been scalped, and well I know 

You've not been dropped upon the fender. 

Your squeak's not broken, I'll be bound; 

You're not condemned your woes to mutter. 
When you are banged about, a sound 

Of protest you can shrilly utter. 

But wait a little while, my dear ; 

You'll not escape the fate of others. 
Stoop} let me whisper in your ear — 

Dot, you must know, has two small brothers ! 



OUR GARDEN. 



JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 

THE winter is gone, and at first Jack and I were sad, 
Because of the snow-man's melting, but now we are 
glad; 
For the spring has come, and it's warm, and we're allowed to 

garden in the afternoon ; 
And summer is coming, and oh, how lovely our flowers will 
be in June ! 

We are so fond of flowers, it makes us quite happy to think 
Of our beds — all colors — blue, white, yellow, purple, and 
pink, 
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Scarlet, lilac, and crimson! And we're fond of sweet scents 

as well. 
And mean to have pinks, roses, sweet peas, mignonette, 

clove carnations, and everything good to smell. 

On Monday we went to the wood and got primrose plants and 

a sucker of dog-rose ; 
It looks like a green stick in the midst of the bed at present, 

but wait till it blows ! 
The primroses were in full flower, and the rose ought to 

flower soon; 
You've no idea how lovely it is in that wood in June ! 

The primroses look quite withered now, I am sorry to 

say; 
But that's not our fault, but nurse's, and it shows how hard 

it is to garden when you can't have your own way. 
We planted them carefully and were just going to water them 

all in a lump, 
When nurse fetched us both indoore, and put us to bed for 

wetting our pinafores at the pump. 

We're going to take everything up, — for it can't hurt the 

plants to stand on the grass for a minute. 
And you really can't make a bed smooth with so many things 

in it. 
We shall dig it all over, and get leaf-mold from the wood, 

and hoe up the weeds ; 
And when it's tidy, we shall plant and put labels and strike 

cuttings and sow seeds. 

We are so fond of flowers ! Jack and I often dream at night 
Of getting up and finding our garden ablaze with all colors, — 

blue, red, yellow, and white ; 
And midsummer's coming, and our big brother Tom will sit 

under the tree 
With his book, and Mary will beg sweet nosegays of me. 
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It's 80 tiresome! Jack wants to build a greenhouse now. 
He has found some bits of broken glass and an old window - 

frame, and he says he knows how. 
I tell him there's not glass enough, but he says there's lots. 
And he's taken all the plants that belong to the bed and put 

them into pots. 



PART IIL— Recitations for Boys or Girls* 



HAVE YOU PLANTED A TREE? 



HENRY ABBEY. 



WHAT do we plant when we plant the tree? 
"We plant the ship, which will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails ; 
We plant the planks to withstand the gales. 
The keel, the keelson, and beam and knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 

What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me ; 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors. 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be ; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 

What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see : 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag ; 

We plant the staflEfor country's flag; 

We plant the shade from the hot sun free; — 

We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS. 



CHARLES MACKAY. 

A TRAVELER through a dusty, road strewed acorns on 
the lea, 
And one took root and sprouted up and grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, to breathe its early 

vows, 
And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to bask beneath its 

boughs ; 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, the birds sweet 

music bore ; 
It stood a glory in its place — a blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost its way amid the grass and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary men might 

turn ; 
He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at the brink; 
He thought not of the deed he did, but judged that toil miglit 

drink. 
He passed again, and lo! the well, by summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and saved a life 

beside. 

A dreamer dropped a random thought — 'twas old, and yet 

'twas new; 
A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being true. 
It shone upon a genial mind, and lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame. 
The thought was small, its issue great — a watch-fire on tlic 

hill; 
It eheds its radiance for a dawn, and cheers the valley still ! 

A nameless man, amid a crowd that thronged the daily niart. 
Let fall a word of hope and love, unstudied from the heart ; 
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A whisper on the tumult thrown, a transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, it saved a soul from 

death. 
() germ! O fount! O word of love! O thought at random 

cast! 
Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the last. 



TAKE COURAGE, 



IN this world of pain and pleasure 
We are living day by day, 
Waiting, sighing, longmg, praying. 
For the ^' mists to clear away." 

There are times when we are dreary. 
Things we ne'er can understand ; 

But remember all is guided. 
Guided by an unseen hand ; 

And that if we are His children 

And we love Him as we should, 
That all things will work together 

Ever for our own good. 

Then let us go forth, heart uplifted 

In silent prayer to Him, 
That we may, while journeying heavenward, 

Save friends from death and sin. 

And I'm sure that when He calls us, 
When life's race shall have been run, 

We will feel more than rewarded 

When He tells us, "Welcome^ well done." 




A GRANDMA STUDY, 




A PATRIOTIC STUDY. 
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CAT-TAILS. 



THE pretty black eyes of a little field-mouse 
Looked far over the neadow one day, 
And he b<iiu to his sister : " Don't stay in the house, 
Let us travel." His sister said, '' Yea." 

So they passed by white daisies and cardinals red. 

Till they came to the region of bogs. 
''Oh, see that high grass with brown tops!" sister said. 

*' Those are cat-tails," said one of the frogs. 

'' Ho-ho!" and " Ha-ha!" laughed the two little mice; 

" Cats delight in our innocent blood. 
If those really are cat-tails — how awfully nice 

All those cats must be stuck in the mud !" 



GRANDPAPA. 



DINAH C. MULOOH. 

GKANDPAPA'S hair is very white, 
And grandpapa walks but slow. 
He likes to sit still in his easy-chair. 
While the children come and go. 
'' Hush! play quietly," says mamma 
'*Let nobody trouble dear grandpapa." 

Grandpapa's years are wearing few. 
But he leaves a blessing behind — 

A good life lived, and a good fight fought, 
True heart and equal mind. 

'* Eemember, my children," says mamma, 

*' You bear the name of your grandpapa." 
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OBEDIENCE. 



IF you're told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 
Never let it be by halves ; 
Do it fully, freely. 

Do not make a poor excuse, 
"Waiting, weak, unsteady; 

All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 



A GRANDMA THAT'S JUST SPLENDID. 



EMMA A. OPPEE. 

GEANDMA'S eyes are dim. 
And grandma's hair is sprinkled 
TTith threads of white; her cap's set prim 
Above a face that's wrinkled. 

But grandma's eyes are kind. 
And grandma's smile is cheery; 

She likes our noise ; she doesn't mind ; 
She calls us '' pet " and ^' deary." 

She lets us stay about. 

She lets us try her glasses ; 
She says she'd be quite lost without 

Her little lads and lasses. 

She tells us such a lot 

Of stories, with a fairy 
And giant in ; she knows it's what 

We like — something scary. 
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She sings us songs, while she 

Knits on the baby's stockings; 
She plays her chair's a train, and we 

Go whizzing off — a-rocking. 

She makes us piles of things — 

Dresses and bibs and jackets ; 
She finds us buttons for our strings 

And in our biggest rackets 

She never scolds at all. 

She keeps our playthings mended ; 
She dresses dolls. She's what we call 

A grandma that's just splendid ! 



LITTLE BROTHER. 



LITTLE brother, darling boy, 
You are very dear to me ; 
I am happy, full of joy. 

When your smiling face I see. 

How I wish that you could speak. 
And could know the words I say ; 

Pretty stories I would seek, 
To amuse you every day. 

All about the honey-bees. 
Flying past us in the sun ; 

Birds that sing among the trees ; 
Lambs that in the meadow run. 

I'll be very kind to you. 

Never slap nor make you cry. 

As some naughty children do, 
Quite forgetting God is nigh. 
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WE CAN DO so LITTLE. 



GEORGE DU MAUBIER. 



A 



LITTLE work, a little play 
To keep us going — and so good day ! 



A little warmth, a little light 

Of love's bestowing — and so good night! 

A little fun to match the sorrow 

Of each day's growing — and so good morrow! 

A little trust that when we die 

We reap our sowing ! And so — good-bye. 



SEPTEMBER. 



TThis description of September may be used to open a program of recitations and 
songs during the month named.] 

THE goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down ; 

The gentian's bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun ; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest, 

In every meadow nook, 
And asters by the brookside 

Make asters in the brook. 
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From dewy lanes at inoruiug 

The grape's sweet odors ritjc ; 
At noon the roadsides flutter 

With yellow butterflies. 

By all these lovely tokens, 

September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather 

And autumn's best of cheer. 

— Youth* 8 Companion. 



OUR BABY. 



ONE little head of yellow hair, 
Two little cheeks so round and fair, 
Two little lips with fragrant sighs, 
One little nose and two blue eyes. 
Two little hands as soft as peach, 
Two little feet with five toes each. 
Two little smiles and two little tears, 
Two little legs and two little ears, 
Two little elbows and two little knees. 
One little grunt and one little sneeze. 
One little heart, but no little sins, 
Plenty of skirts and lots of pins. 
One little cloak and plenty of frocks^ 
One little hood and two little socks, 
A big disposition to haul and to pull. 
One little stomach that's never full. 
One little mouth of the rose's tint. 
One little bottle of peppermint, 
Plenty to eat and lots to wear — 
And yet this baby is as cross as a bear. 
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FOR DECORATION DAY. 



0. PHILLIPS. 

WE love the flowers, the little flowers 
So beautiful and bright ; 
They come to cheer our dreary hours, 
They come for our delight. 

We love their rich and varied hues, 
Their forms, and perfume sweet ; 
We love to think 'tis God who strews 
I These blessings at our feet. 

They're tokens of unfailing love. 

Sweet harbingers of bliss ; 
They point to fairer realms above, 

E'en while they brighten this. 

Then let us gently lift them up, 

Nor bruise the fragile stem, 
Nor crush the tiny pearly cup 

Wherein the dew-drops blend. 

But bear them to yon hill and dell. 
Where sleep the honored brave. 

The heroes who in battle fell 
Our own dear land to save. 

There gratefully and tenderly 

We'll place above each head, 
The fairest of our floral gifts, 

A tribute to our dead. 

And with these simple offerings 

Let humble prayers ascend. 
That war no more shall blight cur land, 

No more shall slay a friend. 
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THE PRICE OF TRUTH. 



GEEAT truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walks of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 

Great truths are greatly won, not formed by chance, 
Not wafted on the breath of summer dream, 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 



THE COB HOUSES. 



KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 



WILLIE and Charley, eight and ten, 
"Were under the porch in the noonday heat ; 
I could hear and see the little men, 
Unseen myself in the window-seat. 

Will on a cob house was hard at work, 
With a zeal that was funny enough to me ; 

At eight one had hardly learned to shirk ; 
That comes later — as you will see. 

For Charley, by virtue of riper age. 

Did nothing but stand and criticize ; 
His hands in his pockets, stage by stage. 

He watched the tottering castle rise. 

" And now after all your fuss," says he, 

" Suppose it tumbles down again ? " 
*' Oh," Will answers, as cool as can be, 

" Of course I should build it better then." 
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Charley shook sagely his curly head, 

Opened his eyes of dancing brown, 
And then, for a final poser, said : 

''But suppose it always kept tumbling down ? " 

Will, however, was not of the stuff 

At a loss to be taken so ; 
" Wliy then," he answered, ready enough, 

" I should keep on building it better, you know." 

And, seeing the wise world's hardest knot 
Cut at a stroke with such simple skill, 

Older people than Charley, I thought. 
Might learn a lesson of Master Will ! 



THE WILFUL LITTLE MOUSE. 



i ( J ixTLE mouse, little mouse, 

JL-^ Don't go in, I say; 
For if you do, depend upon it, 
You'll surely rue the day." 

" Why, this house is large and fine, 

Just the place for me." 
*' Never mind, never mind, 

'Tisabait for thee." 

*' I have eyes to see within, 
There's no danger there, 

And I snuff the fragrant cheese." 
" Oh, beware, beware! " 

Then the wilful little mouse 
Entered through the door. 

And his mother in her house 
Never saw him more. 
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SMALL THINGS. 



THE little things which you may do for those about you 
will fall back upon your heart as the summer dews 
fall upon the vineyards. What if it is nothing but a kind 
word to a schoolboy crying in a street ? It dries his tears, 
and the aching heart grows light and glad again. Who 
knows what cloud of darkness one kind word may dispel ? 



AN EASTERN LEGEND. 



GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 

THEEE's a tender Eastern legend, 
In a volume old and rare, 
Of the Christ-child in His garden, 
Walking with the children there. 

And it tells, this strange, sweet story, 
(True or false, ah, who shall say?) 

How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 

And the children, childish cruel. 
Lifted it by shattered wing. 

Shouting : ' ' Make us merry music ; 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing." 

But the Christ-child bent above it, 
Took it in His gentle hand, 

Full of pity for the sufEering 
He alone could understand. 

Whispered to it — oh, so softly ! 
Laid His lips upon its throat, 
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And the song-life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 

Then away, on wings unwearied, 

Joyously it sang and soared, 
And the little children kneeling. 

Called the Christ-child, "Master, Lord." 



JOLLY OLD SAINT NICHOLAS. 

JOLLY old Saint Nicholas, 
Lean your ear this way ! 
Don't you tell a single soul. 
What I'm going to say ; 
Christmas eve is coming soon ; 

Now, you dear old man. 
Whisper what you'll bring to me; 
Tell me if you can. 

When the clock is striking twelve, 

When I'm fast asleep, 
Down the chimney, broad and black. 

With your pack you'll creep; 
All the stockings you will find 

Hanging in a row ; 
Mine will be the shortest one ; 

You'll be sure to know. 

Johnny wants a pair of skates; 

Susy 'wants a dolly ; 
Nellie wants a story-book ; 

She thinks dolls are folly ; 
As for me, my little brain 

Isn't very bright. 
Choose for me, old Santa Claus, 

What you think is right. 
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WHAT THE CLOCK SAYS. 

^^'T'lCK," the clock sajs, *' tick, tick, tick; 

A "What you have to do, do quick. 
Time is gliding fast away. 
Let us act, and act to-daj. 

" If your lesson you would get, 
Do it now, and do not fret; 
That alone is hearty fun 
Which comes after duty done. 

''When your mother calls, obey — 
Do not loiter, do not stay ; 
Wait not for another tick. 
What you have to do, do quick." 



AT BEDTIME. 



T KNOW a little girl 
i {Touf Oh, no!) 
Who, when she's asked to go to bed. 

Does just so : 
She lets a dozen wrinkles out 

And takes the dimples in ; 
She puckers up her pretty lips, 

And then she does begin : 
" Oh, dear me, I don't see why 

All the others sit up late — 
And why can't I ?" 

Another little girl I know, 
With curly pate. 
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Who says, ''When I'm a great big girl, 

I'll sit up late. 
But mother says 'twill make me grow 

To be an early bird." 
So she and dolly trot away 

Without another word. 
Oh, the sunny smile and the eyes so blue, 

And — why, yes, now I think of it. 
She looks like you ! 



THE WEE-WAW LAND. 



H. T. HOLLANDS. 

OH, the queerest land is the Wee-Waw Land, 
When cross clouds hide the sun. 
The milk tastes sour, and the bread's all crust, 
And nobody has any fun. 

Then the boo-hoo man, with his watering-can. 
Comes and sprinkles the hub-bub tree. 

And the cry-baby bird sings the funniest song 
When he twists up his face at me. 

The marbles won't roll, and the kite won't fly 
And the top skips around on its head, 

And the caramel tree grows ever so high. 
And the sweet cake woman is dead. 

There's the queerest doings in Wee-Waw Land, * 
Till the sun slips down in the west ; 

Then the nap-man comes with his sleepy- cart, 
And trundles them all to his nest. 
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MIMICKING OTHERS. 



A WISE man said, hundreds of years ago, that "he never 
could have a good opinion of a child who makes it liis 
study to raise a laugh by mimicking the manners, the looks, 
or the defects of others. A child, to have true genius, should, 
in my opinion, be good and virtuous. I would rather see him 
a little slow and dull than with a bad sort of smartness. ' ' 



MEMORIAL DAY. 



N 



SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH. 

OT costly domes, nor marble towers, 
_ Shall mark where friendship comes to weep ; 

Let clustering vines and fragrant flowers 
Tell where the nation's heroes sleep. 

They rest in many a shaded vale, 

By and beneath the sounding sea ; 
The forest winds their requiem wail. 

The glorious sons of liberty ! 

They merit all our hearts can give ; 

Our praises and our love they claim ; 
Long shall their precious names survive, 

Held sacred by immortal fame. 

Blest be the land for which they fought, — 
The land where Freedom's banners wave ; 

The land by blood and treasure bought, 

Where dwell the free, where sleep the brave. 



1 
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WORK AND PLAY. 



HEBE at school we gatbei- daily, 
And we learn the golden rule ; 
Still aspiring, never tiring. 

That is what we learn at school ! 

Lessons over, then each rover 
Laughs the happy hours away ; 

Merry playmates, blithe and gay mates, 
That's the way wm do at school. 

Work and play we mingle daily, 
Both we do with loving zest; 

Never tiring, still aspiring. 
Till the sun sinks in the west. 



PRECIOUS LIVES. 



SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH. 

BEEATHE balmy airs, ye fragrant flowers, 
O'er every silent sleeper's head ; 
Ye crystal dews and summer showers, 
Dress in fresh green each lowly bed. 

Strew loving offerings o'er the brave, 

Their country's joy, their country's pride: 

For us their precious lives they gave ; 
For Freedom's sacred cause they died. 

Each cherished name its place shall hold, 
Like stars that gem the azure sky ; 

Their deeds, on history's page unrolled, 
Are sealed for immortality. 
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Long, where on Glory's field they fell, 

May Freedom's spotless banner wave; 
And fragrant tributes, grateful, tell, 

Where live the free, where sleep the brave. 



THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 



HAEK the sleigh-bells ! how they jingle 
With their joy- inspiring chime; 
How their merry changes mingle 

In the pleasant winter time ! . 
Ever chiming, changing, ringing. 
Ever mirth and pleasure bringing. 

Gliding quickly by the rillside. 
Flying through the street or alley. 

Climbing slowly up the hillside. 

Dashing swiftly through the valley ; 

Wildly shouting, laughing, singhig, 

And the forest echoes ringing. 

Snow-flakes thick and fast descending^ 
White enshrouding hill and dale, 

Ever rushing, mixing, blending. 
With the chilling winter gale. 

Covering every autumn flower 

In its most secluded bower. 

And the merry sleigh-bells jingle 

All the livelong winter's day ; 
Faces, flushed and glowing, tingle. 

As we dash along the way 
At a speed that's quite alarming — 
Isn't such a sleigh ride charming ? 
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CHERISHED NAMES. 



8AMUEL FRAKCIS SMITH. 

WE wreathe with flowers the peaceful graves 
Where low our fallen comrades sleep ; 
While sunbeams smile, and verdure waves, 
And dews of evening o'er them weep. 

Honored and loved, each cherished name; 

In vain, ye have not lived nor died ; 
A grateful country keeps your fame, — 

A sacred trust, her joy and pride. 

God bless the land ye nobly saved ; 

Where'er your blood has left its stain, 
Where'er your conquering banner waved, 

May peace prevail and Freedom reign. 



SPRING IS COMING. 



OTHE dark days are over 
When the children must stay 
In the house where so soon 
They grow tired of play. 

O bright days are coming 

When children can run 
Bare-headed and bare-footed 

Out in the sun. 

And the flowers will spring up 
That in slumber have lain, 

And the birds will come back 
From the south-land again. 
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And all the small things 

Shall be joyous and free, 
And the wonder go ou 

For the children to see. 



SCHOOL-TIME. 



SEPTEMBER sunshine, warm and low, 
On all the hills is lying, 
But through the fields and pastures go 

The vagrant breezes, sighing. 
The butterflies flit aimlessly 

Above the short, green clover ; 
The squirrel with his glancing eye 
Has searched the woodland over. 

Upon the beach the white sands lie, 

Unstirred by little fingers ; 
The bright waves lapse reluctantly, 

The last unnoticed lingers. 
The shrunken brook goes murmuring by, 

All its brown pebbles showing ; 
The robins sing, complainingly, 

'' We may as well be going." 

But in the weed-choked paths once more, 

And where rank grass was growing. 
The schoolhouse's dingy door before, 

The little feet are going. 
" Good-bye," they say, ''dear hill and sea, 

Good-bye, sweet summer pleasures, 
Keep safe for us, O field and tree. 

Our precious forest treasures! " 



1 
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TEMPERANCE ALPHABET. 



A IS for adder, 
It lives in the cup ; 
The drunkard don't see it, 
And so drinks it up. 

M is for monkey. 

Who is wiser than men ; 
If you once get him drunk 

You can't do it again. 

W is for wine. 

So sparkling and red ; 
Drink it not or you'll find 

It plays tricks with your head. 



WASHINGTON. 



W. W. CALDWELL. 

WHAT sacred memories entwine 
Around the name of one 
To whom this day is dedicate, — 
The name of Washington. 

Of goodly ancestry he came, 

Born on Virginia's soil ; 
From youth a busy life he led, 

Inured to manly toil. 

When perils threatened all the land, 
And all seemed dark as night. 

He left Mount Vernon's classic shades 
To battle for the right. 
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But when success had crowned our arms, 

And joy had followed pain, 
He gladly laid his armor down, 

And home returned again. 

True man and patriot was he, 

As all the world doth own ; 
A hero of the noblest type, 

Worthy the highest crown. 

And to the country that he saved 

What shall his memory be? 
First in our hearts will he remain, 

Eevered from sea to sea ! 



THE AMERICAN FLAG. 



LENA E. FAULDS. 

LIFT it high, our glorious banner ; 
Let it wave upon the breeze ; 
Freedom's starry emblem ever, — 
Lift it high o'er land and seas. 

Many conflicts it has witnessed, 

Many stories it could tell 
Of the brave who fought around it, 

Of the brave who 'neath it fell. 

Scenes of woe and desolation, 
Scenes of joy o'er victories won ; 

Scenes of rest and peaceful union ; 
Freedom now for every one. 

Lift the flag, then, high above us. 
May it wave till time shall cease ; 

And its record for the future 
Be of happiness and peace. 
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"WILL 



ELLA WHBELEB WILCOX. 

THE human will, that force unaeeu, 
The offspring of a deathless soul 
Can hew the way to any goal, 
Though walls of granite intervene. 

Be not impatient in delay, 

But wait as one who understands , 
When spirit rises and commands. 

The gods are ready to obey. 

The river seeking for the sea. 
Confronts the dam and precipice, 
Yet knows it can not fail or miss ! 

You will he what you will to he! 



THE NEW MOON. 



MBS. FOLLEN. 

DEAR mother, how pretty the moon looks to-night ! 
She was never so cunning before ; 
Her two little horns are so sharp and so bright, 
I hope she'll not grow any more. 

If I were up there, with you and my friends, 

I'd rock in it nicely, you see ; 
I'd sit in the middle and hold by both ends; 

Oh, what a bright cradle 'twould be! 

I would call to the stars to keep out of the way, 

Lest we should rock over their toes ; 
And then I would rock till the dawn of the day, 

And see where the pretty moon goes. 
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And there we would stay in the beautifal ekies, 
And through the bright clouds we would roam ; 

^Ve wouH see the sun set and see the sun rise, 
And on the next rainbow come home. 



SONG OF THE WIND. 



T' VE a great deal to do, a gi-eat deal to do ; 
Don't speak to me, children, I pray! 
These little boys' hats must be blown off their heads. 
And the little girls' bonnets away. 

There are bushels of apples to gather to-day ; 

And oh ! there's no end to the nuts ; 
Over many long roads I must travel away, 

Through many by-lanes and short cuts. 

There are thousands of leaves lying lazily here, 
That needs must be whirled round and round ; 

A rickety house wants to see me, I know, 
In the most distant part of the town. 

The rich nabob's coat must have a good shake, 
Though he does hold his head pretty high ; 

And I must not slight Bessie who washes so nice. 
And has just hung her clothes out to dry. 

I saw some ships leaving the harbor to-day ; 

So I'll e'en go and help them along, 
And flap the white sails, and howl through the shrouds, 

And join in the sailor boys' song. 

Then I'll mount to the clouds, and away they will sail 
On their gorgeous wings through the bright sky ; 

I bow to no mandate, save only to Him 
Who reigneth in glory on high. 
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BUTTERCUP, POPPY, FORGET-ME-NOT. 

EUGENE FIELD. 

BUTTERCUP, poppy, forget-me-not. 
These three bloomed in a garden -spot; 
And once, all merry with song and play, 
A little one heard three voices say : 

' ' Shine or shadow, summer or spring — 

O thou child with the tangled hair 
And laughing eyes — we three shall bring 
Each an offering, passing fair! " 
The little one did not understand, 
But they bent and kissed the dimpled hand. 

Buttercup gamboled all day long. 
Sharing the little one's mirth and song; 
Then, stealing along on misty gleams. 
Poppy came, bringing the sweetest dreams, 

Playing and dreaming — that was all. 
Till once the sleeper would not awake ; 

Kissing the little face under the pall. 

We thought of the words the third flower spake. 
And we found, betimes, in a hallowed spot 
The solace and peace of forget-me-not. 

Buttercup shareth the joy of day, 

Glinting with gold the hours of play ; 

Bringeth the poppy sweet repose. 

When the hands would fold and the eyes would close 

And after it all — the play and the sleep 
Of a little life — what cometh then ? 

To the hearts that ache and the eyes that weep, 
A wee flower bringeth God's peace again. 
Each one serveth its tender lot-r- 
Buttercup, poppy, forget-me-not. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 



THE little things of to-day may grow into great things of 
to-morrow. The boy who is selfish with his toys and 
sweetmeats will be so with his wealth and influence when a 
man ; for the heart grows harder by the flight of time. ''Lit- 
tle things and little people have often brought great things to 
pass." 

A drop of water falling upon a block of marble makes no 
.perceptible impression, and yet the continual falling of those 
little drops npon that block will wear it away. 

Away up on some mountain there bubbles a spring of water, 
sending its streamlet to the valley below, where it gathers 
rivulets from the hillsides, the whole flowing on and becom- 
ing wider and deeper — stronger and swifter, u'ntil we behold 
the majestic river emptying its waters into gulf and ocean. 



THE DOG'S CONFESSION. 



FREDERIC E. WEATHERLT. 

I DIDN'T take it, indeed, not I. 
I'll tell you the story ; I'll tell you why 
I passed by the larder, miss, all by myself. 
And I saw a fowl on the larder shelf. 

I peeped through the door, and I said to Myself : 
" Don't you think that's a fowl on the larder shelf?' 
'' There's not the least doubt of it," answered Myself; 
" It's a very fat fowl on the larder shelf." 

'^ Well, there, never mind it," said I to Myself; 
'' Come away, and don't look at the larder shelf." 
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So I ran oflE at once, miss, but somehow Myself, 
When /wasn't looking, climbed up on the shelf. 

But I caught him and scolded that wicked Myself. 

'* Come down, sir," I told him, *' come down from the. shelf." 

But he would not obey me, that wicked Myself, 

For he ate all the fowl on the larder shelf. 



WINIFRED WATERS. 



WINIFRED WATERS sat and sighed 
Under a weeping willow ; 
When she went to bed she cried. 

Wetting all the pillow. 
Kept on crying night and day, 

Till her friends lost patience : 
" What shall we do to stop her, pray ? " 
So said her relations. 

'' Send her to the sandy plains. 

In the zone called Torrid ; 
Send her where it never rainp, 

Where the heat is horrid. 
Mind that she has only flour 

For her daily feeding ; 
Let her have a page an hour 

Of the dryest reading. 

' * When the poor girl has endured 

Six months of this drying, 
Winifred will come back cured, 

Let us hope, of crying. 
Then she will not, day by day, 

Make those mournful faces ; 
And we shall not have to say : 

" Wring her pillow-cases." 




I Don't Like You ! 




LITTLE BOY BLUE AND LITTLE BOPEEP 
' ' You are so nice and sweet this very minute 
If I had a palace Vd put you in it." 
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THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 



HERE I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside. 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; - 
You can not see me coming, 
Nor hear my low, sweet humming 
For in the starry night. 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 



HOW SOAP WAS FIRST MADE. 



SOME water and oil. 
One day had a broil 
As down in a glass they were dropping, 
And would not unite. 
But continued to fight. 
Without any prospect of stopping. 

Some pearlash o'erheard. 

And quick as a word 
He jumped in the midst of the clashing ; 

When all three agreed 

And united with speed. 
And soap w§s c^ted for washing. . . • 



1 
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A CHILD'S GOOD-BYE TO THE OLD YEAR. 



GOOD-BYE, Old Year, 
We've had our times of fun and play, 
But now thy hair is turning gray 

Like grandpa's dear, 
And thou wilt leave us, so they say. 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye. 

Shake hands, old friend, 

Before we part, and bless me, too ; 

I have so much to learn, to do. 
So much to mend. 

How faults can spoil a whole life through, 
I comprehend. 

Good-bye, old friend, good-bye. 



THE SCHOOLROOM I LOVE THE BEST. 



KATHERINE LEE BATES. 

I HAVE closed my books, and hidden my slate. 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 
My school is out for a season of rest. 
And now for the schoolroom I love the best. 

My Schoolroom lies on the meadow wide. 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide ; 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars. 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars; 

Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene. 
Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the green, 
And the wind's flying footsteps are traced, as they pass, 
By tlie dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 
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My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze. 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 

My school-bell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself, like a schoolboy's dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 
But laughing still for its own deliglit. 

My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these. 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 
How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 

My teacher is patient, and never yet 
A lesson of hers did I once forget ; 
For wonderful lore do her lips impart. 
And all her lessons are learned l)y heart. 

O come ! O come ! or we shall be late. 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 



LEARN EVERYTHING YOU CAN. 



LEARN everything you can. It will all come in play. A 
little systematic endeavor — one hour or even half an 
hour a day — and a man may be considered learned before he 
dies. Learn thoroughly what you do learn, be it ever so lit- 
tle, and you may speak of it with confidence. Let the end 
alone! Begin to learn. Do what yon can to-day, to-mor- 
row ; and though after all it prove to be but a mere smatter- 
ing, you have gathered some intelligence on one point more 
than you had before, and you have found happiness in seek- 



mg It. 
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THE DEADLY CUP. 



THE deadly cup, — which others drink, 
We'll never, never taste it; 
It lures us on to ruin's brink, 

And thousands have confessed it ; 
Come, boyr and girls, the pledge we'll sign, 

Be temperance sons and daughters ; 
We'll banish brandy, rum and wine, 
And drink the crystal waters. 



THERE WAS A LITTLE BOY. 



THERE was a little boy, with two little eyes. 
And he had a little head that was just the proper size, 
And two little arms, and two little hands ; 
On two little legs this little boy stands. 

Now this little boy would now and then be cross. 
Because he could only be the very thing he was ; 
He wanted to be this, then he wanted to be that ; 
His head was full of wishes underneath his little hat > 

* ' I wish I was a drummer, to beat a kettle-drum ; 
I wish I was a giant, to say fee-fo-fi-faw-fum ; 
I wish I was a captain, to go sailing in a ship ; 
I wish I was a huntsman, to crack a nice new whip. 

'* I wish I was a horse^ to go sixty miles an hour ; 

I wish I was the man that stays up in the lighthouse tower ; 

I wish I was a sea-gull with two long wings ; 

I wish I was a traveler, to see all sorts of things. 

' ' I wish I was a carpenter ; I wish I was a lord ; 
I wish I was a soldier with a pistol and a sword ; 
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I wish I was the man that goes up high in the balloon ; 
I wish, I wish, I wish I could be something else soon." 

But all the wishing in the world is not a bit of use ; 
That little boy this very day he stands in his own shoes ; 
That little boy is still but little Master What-do-you-call, 
As much as if that little boy had never wished at all. 



AT BOARDING-SCHOOL. 



MARY CHAHOON. 

HE was writing a note to his mother, 
For you see he had so much to say, 
A great many questions to ask her, — 
He had been from home nearly a day. 

Of course, he must be very careful 
Not to tell her he missed her to-night, 

Nor how he had worked all day, trying 
To keep the tears back out of sight. 

But he'd ask if the pony was lonesome 
And whether the kittens had grown, 

And if Jack had his place at the table 
Close by her — *^ But it isn't his own, 

** And you tell him he can only keep it 
Just while I'm away." This he wrote 

While the tears kept coming and coming. 
And big lumps swelled up in his throat. 

Then he told her what he'd been doing 
Since he left home such ages ago ; 

'Twas really only this morning, 

But some days are long ones, you know. 
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" Give my best love to Jack and the puppies, 
I must get into bed, mamma dear." 

Then the poor little baby lips trembled 
As he added, '' I wish you were here. 

" I do want to say good night awful, 

I wonder so much if you know; 
But, mamma," the sobs now come faster, 

'' Don't think I'm one bit homesick, though!" 



THE SKY IS A DRINKING-CUP. 



BICHASD HENEY STODDARD. 

THE sky is a drinking-cup 
That was overturned of old. 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 

We drink that wine all day, 
Till the last drop is drained up, 

And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup. 



SO LITTLE. 



SO little, and yet mamma says 
I may be just as good 
As those whose greater words and works 
Are better understood. 

And I can say my little prayer, 

Beside her gentle knee, 
And feel the Saviour has a care 

Of little ones like me. 
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THE LITTLE DREAMER. 



A LITTLE bay was dreaming, 
Upon his nurse's lap, 
That the pin fell out of all the stars, 
And the stars fell in his cap. 

So, when his dream was over. 
What should this little boy do? 

Why, he went and looked inside his cap. 
And found it wasn't true ! 



PIGGY AND THE CROWS. 



THEEE were six little crow^s so terribly thin. 
Their bones were coming right through their skin. 
And though each gobbled enough for three, 
They still were as thin as thin could be ! 

And there was a pig so dreadfully fat, 
That, panting and pufBng, all day he sat ; 
And though he never ate dinner or tea, 
He still was as fat as fat could be ! 

^ ' Piggy? dear piggy, what shall we do 
To make ourselves plumpety-plump like you? 
We find it is getting a serious matter 
To eat so much and become no fatter." 

The pig gave vent to the ghost of a grin, 

" Be thankful you're nothing but bones and skin; 

If I, my dears, were a good deal thinner, 

I shouldn't be killed for somebody's dinner! " 
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A HARD WORD. 



PEKSEVERANOE ! Can you epeU it? 
And its meaning, can you teU it? 
If you stick to what you're doing, 
Study, work, or play pursuing, 
Every failure bravely meeting, 
Bravely each attempt repeating, 
Trying twice and thrice and four times, 
Yes, a hundred — even more times. 
You can spell it ! You can spell it 1 
And its meaning, you can tell it ! 



A GAME OF TAG. 



AGRASSHOPPEE once had a game of tag 
"With some crickets that lived near by, 
When he stubbed his toe and over he went 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

Then the crickets leaned up against the fence 
And laughed till their sides were sore. 

But the grasshopper said : ' ' You are laughing at me, 
And I sha'n't play any more." 

So off he went, though he wanted to stay. 

For he was not hurt by the fall, 
And the gay little crickets went on with the game, 

And never missed him at all. 

A bright-eyed squirrel called out as he passed. 

Swinging from a tree by his toes, 
'' What a foolish fellow that grasshopper is; 

Why, he bit off his own little nose ! ' ' 




" Good Morning! 




THINKING. 
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A GOOD RULE. 



IF I have anything to do, 
I'll do it right away, 
And when I on an errand go, 
I will not Btop to play. 



SEPTEMBER. 



ADELAIDE V. FINOH. 



THE early morning air, refreshing, cool, and 
The dew all on the clovers nodding at our 
Tlie warm sun of the noon- time glist'ning on the 
.VII surely come to tell us, " September days are 



AN OLD RAT'S TALE. 



HE was a rat and she was a rat, 
And down in one hole they did d\ 
And both were as black as a witch's cat, 

And they loved each other well. 
He had a tail and she had a tail. 

Both long and curling and fine ; 
And each said : ' ' Yours is the finest tail 

In the world, excepting mine." 
He smelt the cheese and she smelt the che 

And they both pronounced it good ; 
And both remarked it would greatly add 

To the charm of their daily food. 
So he ventured out and she ventured out. 

And I saw them go with pain ; 
But what befell them I never can tell, 

For thejr never came back again, 
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MAY-DAY. 



THE daisies peep from every field, 
And violets sweet their odors yield ; 
The purple blossom paints the thorn, 
And streams reflect the blush of morn, f 
Then, lads and lassies, all be gay, 
For this is nature's holiday. 



PART IV.— Dialogfucs for Boys* 



A NOBLE ANSWER. 



( Mr. Bbown. 

GHARA.CIEB8: < MR. SMTTH. 

( Wnjjs. 

SCKNX: Mb. Baowv and Mb. Smith standing: near table, glaas&s and 
bottle on it Enter Wnjjs. 

Mb. Brown. I can get that boy to drink this glass of 
wine. 

Mr. Smtth. Iso, you can not, for he has signed the 
pledge. 

Mr. Brown. Ton wait here and see if I don't. 

[^£^nUr AViLUK. Mr. Brown offers him a glass of wins,] 

WiLLiK. Xo, thank you, sir, I don't drink. I've signed 
the pledge, 

Mr, Brown. If you drink this I'll give you a half dollar. 

WiLLiR. Xo, sir, I will not drink, 

Mr, Brown. I'll giro you more, if you drink it. I'll 
give you a whole dollar. 
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WiLLiB [resoluteh/]. No, sir. 

Mb. Brown. Will you drink it if I give you this ? 
iShows Willie a gold eagle, Willie looks at it longingly. \ 

Willie. No, sir. 

Mb. Brown [puUa out a sH/ver watch^ shows it to Willi*. ]. 
I will give you this silver watch if you drink it. 

Willie. Sir, if I don't drink, I may some day have a 
trold watch. 



THE AMERICAN FLAG. 



OHABLES 8I7HNBR. 



Arranged as a dialogue ly M. 8, T. 

Chabactebs: Eight boys, four large and four small; three dressed to 
represent the red, white and blue of the flag. First, second, third 
and fourth boys have large flags in right hands. 

Arrangement: Form in two rows, four in a row, eighteen inches be- 
tween each boy and eighteen inches between the two rows. Front 
row to be made up of four large boys, back row of four small boys. 

Positions of Speakers: First Boy— right hand side, front row. 

Second Boy— next to first boy, front row. 

Third Boy— next to second boy, front row. 

Fourth Boy— next to third boy, front row. 

Fifth Boy— dressed in red cheesecloth, stands directly behind second 
boy. When his turn comes to speak, he walks between first 
and second boys and stands still before he speaks. 

Sixth Boy— dressed in white cheesecloth, stands directly behind 
third boy. When his turn comes to speak, he walks between 
second and third boys, and stands still before he speaks. 

Seventh Boy— dressed in blue cheesecloth, stands directly behind 
fourth boy. When his turn comes to speak, he steps between 
third and fourth boys, and stands still before he speaks. 

Eighth Boy— stands directly behind first boy. When his turn 
comes to speak, he walks in front of first boy and stands with 
side front and face toward the boys who have just spoken. 
Looking at the boys impressively and then at the audience, he 
says his part. 
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First Boy. There is the National Flag ! [Pointing at 
^t.^^ He must be cold indeed who can look upon its folds 

rippling in the breeze without pride of country 

It is a piece of bunting lifted in the air, but it speaks sub- 
limely, and every part has a voice. 

Second Boy. Its stripes [pointing at the7n] of alternate red 
and white proclaim the original union of thirteen States to 
maintain the Declaration of Independence. 

Third Boy. Its stars [pointing at them']^ white on a field 
of blue, proclaim that union of States constituting our 
national constellation, which receives a new star with every 
new State. The stripes and stars together signify union, 
past and present. 

Fourth Boy. The very colors [pointing at ther,i\ have a 
language which was officially recognized by our fathers*. 

Fifth Boy [stepping forward]. Eed is for valor. 

Sixth Boy [stepping forward]. White is for purity. 

Seventh Boy [steppvng forwa/rd\ Blue is for justice. 

Eighth Boy. And all together — bunting, stripes, stars, and 
colors, blazing in the sky — make the flag of our country, to 
be cherished by all our hearts, to be upheld by all our hands. 



NAUGHTY WORDS. 



Characters: Two schoolboys, books under arms, walking slowly alon^, 
talking softly. Suddenly Charlie speaks very earnestly. 

Chaelie. I don't want to hear naughty words. 

Willie. Oh, don't you, indeed. Why they won't hurt 
you. They go in. at one ear and out at the other. 

Charlie. No, they don't. When naughty words get in, 
they stick, and so I mean to do my best to keep tlieni 
out. 
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BETTER WHISTLE THAN WHINE. 



Characters : Two boys, Chablet and Jimmie, with school-books undir 
their arms. 

Scene: Enter Charley and Jimmie very quickly. Jimmie stumbles and 
falls flat; books fly in every direction; he cries. Charley tries to 
help him up and make him forget his hurt. 

Chabley. Ohj never mind, Jimmie, don't whine; it is a 
great deal better to whistle. [Charley begins to whistle 
'' Yankee Doodle " 7nerrily,'\ 

Jimmie [trying to join in the whistW], I can't whistle as 
nice as you, Charley. My lips won't pucker up good. 

Charley. Oh, that is because you have not got all the 
whine out yet. But you try a minute, and the whistle will 
drive the whine all away. 

[Jimmie tries harder^ standing Sy Charley 's^i^. Soon 
his face lights wp and hoth hoys then whistle merrily for a 
minute,^ 



THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE FERRYMAN. 



CHARACfTERS: Two boys^-a Philosopher, with glasses on and long 
tailed coat; a Ferryman, with red face and rough clothes. 

Scene: Ferryman stands near a barrel; a coil of rope lies at his feet. 
Enter Philosopher slowly; stands still when near Ferryman, 
looks at him. 

Philosopher. Do you understand algebra? 

Ferryman [looking astonished]. Algebra! No, sir; 
never heard of it before. 

Phil. I'm very sorry, for one-quarter of your life is 
gone. [Ferryman looks off in the distance^ placing hand 
above eyes to_ shade them. Philosopher stands looking at 
hisfeet^ thinking deeply. Looks again toward Ferryman.] 
Do you know anything of geology? 
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Febby. [sfmling]. No. 

Phil. Well, then, another quarter of your life is gone. 
[ Waits a second.] Do you understand astronomy? 

Fbeby. Oh, no, no ! Never heard of such a thing. 

Phil. Well, then, my friend, another quarter of your 
life is gone. 

[Just then have a great crashing sound as though a hole 
was punched in the side of a boat.] 

Febby. [pulling off coat in great haste ^ looking earnestly 
at Philosophee], Sir, can you swiinV 

Phil. No, I can't. 

Febby. Well, then, your whole life is lost , for the boat 
is going to the bottom. 



PROVING THE QUESTION. 



Chabaotebs: Johnny and his Uncle. 

Scene: Johnny sitting on a stool with slate and pencil, looking at an 
example on his slate. Uncle sits near him reading a paper. 

Johnny. I can do the question easy enough, but when it 
comes to proving it, that's too much. 

Uncle. Look closely at the work, my boy, and see if you 
haven't made a mistake. 

Johnny. I have looked. Uncle, and there is no mistake. 

Uncle. Try again. Go back to the very beginning. 

Johnny. Nine from eight I can not take, so I take one 
from the next which leaves that five and makes eight, eigh- 
teen. Nine from eighteen, nine. Oh, there is the mistake ! 
Who would have thought such a little mistake in the 
beginning would make it all wrong? 

Uncle. Ah, there it is, my boy. Be careful of the 
beginnings. Be very careful of the first figures, t!ie first 
habits of speech, of manners, of morals, or you may find it 
hard to make correct proof of the great problem of your life. 
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WHAT I WOULD BE. 



D. A. HEYWOOD. 

[For a class of nine small boys, the smallest taking the last yerse.] 
F1K8T Boy. I want to be a farmer, 

And when the summer's o'er 
Like Bun, the squirrel, gather 
My grain for winter's store. 

Second Boy. I'd like to be a merchant 
And sell my pretty toys 
To Santa for his presents 
To all good girls and boys. 

Third Boy. I'd like to be a sailor, 

A seaman bold and free ; 
I'd visit strange, far countries 
Across the broad, blue sea. 

FoTJBTH Boy. I'd like to be a soldier, 
With uniform so gay ; 
I'd never play the coward, 
Nor from battle run away. 

Fifth Boy. I wish to be a doctor ; 

I'll give you bitter pills, 

I'll blister and I'll bleed you 

And cure you of all ills. 

Skth Boy. I'd like to be a lawyer 

And plead a case for you ; 
Not a naughty, fibbing lawyer, 
But one that's good and true. 

Seventh Boy. I think — I'm almost certain — 
I'll be a railroad man, 
And when you wish to journey 
I'll pass you if I can. 
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Eighth Boy. I'll be a *' real live teacher," 
Oh I very, very, wise — 
Not a bit of naughty mischief 
Would 'scape my watchful eyes. 

Ninth Boy. Now, do not laugh, good people, 
You may live to see me there, 
/aspire to nothing lower 
Than the Presidential chair. 



ORDERS NOT TO GO. 



Characters: John and five other boys. 

Scene: John, walking along, sees five boys standing in a group talking; 
he smiles at them, bows and moves on. One of the group says 
something in a low tone to John ; he shakes his head. 

John. I've got orders, positive orders, not to go there — 
orders that I dare not disobey. 



Boys. 
a man! 

John. 

Boys. 
them to 

John 



Come, don't be so womanish. 
[Shouted by the hoys.'] 
No, I can't break orders. 



Come along like 



What special ordqrs have you got ? Come, show 
us, if you can [sneering]. Show us your orders. 
[takes a jpockeibook out of pockety opens it^ takes 
out a neatly folded paper]. It's here. [Unfolding paper 
and showing it to the hoys.] 

Boys [look and read aloud from the paper]. ''Enter 
not into tlie path of the wicked man. Avoid it ; pass not 
by it; turn from it, and pass away." [Looking surprised.] 
John. Boys, you know that a smoking and gambling 
saloon is the path for a wicked man, and I do not intend to take 
that path. Come with me, and we will go where it is right 
to go — across the fields into God's sunlight, and we can play 
ball. 




Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep." 




"Gix^d Night!*' 
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PART v.— Dialogues for Girls* 



THE LITTLE MOTHERS. 



MAY FLOYD. 

Characters: Three little girls with dolls; one little girl sewing. 

Scene: Alice rocking her doll in the cradle ; Mary carrying hers in her 
arms ; Nellie rocking her doll on her lap ; Addib sitting a little apart 
from the rest sewing. 

Nellie [amging], Eock-a-by, baby, 
On the tree-top, 
When the wind blows 

The cradle will rock ; 
When the bough bends 

The cradle will fall, 
Down comes rock-a-by, 
Baby and all. 
Alice [softly]. Hush, everybody, I want to get my baby 
to sleep. [Socks earnestly ^ bending over the cradle,'] 

Mary [stopping in her walk]. My baby can sleep just as 
well if there is a noise, only I must carry her. 

Nellie [to Alice]. Do you always rock your baby when 
you put her to sleep? 

Alice. Oh, yes, and everybody must be just as quiet. 
The poor child is nervous, like her mother. Aren't you, 
darling? 

Mary. I'm afraid you did not begin right with her. If 
you had never rocked her, she would go to sleep without it. 

[Mary walks back and forth, Alice rocks her cradle^ while 
Nellie sings again,] 

Alice. You sing sweetly, Nellie, but my baby must be 
just as quiet. 
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Nellie. But my baby won't go to sleep unless I sing to 
her. 

Alice. Then I'll have to take my cradle in the other room 
and shut the door. 

[Carries cradle out and shuts the door. She should appear 
a little decided^ as though Nellie ought not to sing and troub- 
le her hahy, Maky still carries her doll, Nellie sing?, 
and uses her own hand as though amusing Iter hahy^ folding 
each finger when she sings about it. While she sings, Mary 
should lift up her doll as though it is interested, listening. 
If she walks so that Nellie is behind her, she should let the 
doll look over her shoulder, '\ 

Nellie {singing^ Go to sleep, little thumb, that's one; 
Go to sleep, pointing finger, two ; 
Go to sleep, middle finger, three ; 
Go to sleep, ring finger, four ; 
Go to sleep, little finger, five. 
I'll tuck them, I'll tuck them, 
Snugly all in bed ; 
Sound asleep, let naught be said, 
Do not early wake them. 
Mary. I should think that would keep her awake. It does 
my dolly. 

Nellie. Well, I thought I'd try to amuse her. She 
watches you all the time. 
Mary. Why, what for? 
Nellie. She wants me to carry her, too. 
Mary. I suppose I ought to take my dolly to another 
room, too, for she can't stand singing either. You've wa- 
kened her twice. 

Nellie. I thought she never minded any noise. 
Mary. Well, she seldom does. But she is very wakeful 
to-day. \Ikit Mary.] 

Addie. The best way is to put your dollies on the bed and 
let them put themselves to sleep. That is what I did and now 
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I can Bew. You are making yourselves lots of trouble by not 
training your children right. 

Nellie. I believe you are right. I must go and tell the 
other girls — I mean, mothers, poor things ! I expect they 
are tired out. Babies are so much trouble. I know it, be- 
cause I have heard my mamma say it so many times. 

Addie. And I will go with you, as my work is all done 
now. 



LITTLE MARY AND HER BIRDIE. 



Mart. 
BmniB. 



Chabaotbrs : I 

Scene: A nest made of hay and Birdie in it. Mart standing near. 

Mart. Little bird, little bird, tell me true. 

What have you done with your eggs so blue? 

Birdie. I kept them warm with my brooding wings, 
Till these birdies came, the wee, wee things. 

Mary. Little bird, little bird, can they fly 
Up with you to the clear sky? 

Birdie. Not yet, little Mary, their tiny wings 

Are two weak to fly, the wee, wee things. 

Mary. Little bird, little bird, tell me true, 

Does the good Grod love little birds like you? 

Birdie. Oh, yes, little Mary, He loves us all, 
And watches even the sparrows fall. 

Mary. Little bird, little bird, can it be 

That the good God loves little girls like me? 

Birdie. Oh, yes, little girl, 'tis indeed true, 
He dearly loves little girls like you. 
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THE BUG-A-BOO. 



Sue. 



Characters: ) ^^^^ 

Costumes: White aprons and calico dresses and two dolls. 

Scene: Girls seated on stools playing with their dolls; suddenly they 
lay dolls on the floor and draw near together. 

Sue. I'll tell you something, dear little Belle, 

If you're certain, sure, you'll never tell. 

[Belle shakes Kead^ indicating tliat she will Tiot tell.] 

Well, then, you dear little maid. 
My papa, a great big man, is afraid. 

Belle. Oh, isn't that funny enough, dear Sue ! 
Your papa is afraid, and mine is, too ! 
Not of bears, or tigers, or bumblebees, — 
It is something a thousand times worse than these. 
It's a terrible thing that goes up and down 
Through every city, village and tow^n, 
And my papa says, he almost knows 
That things will be ruined wherever it goes. 

Sue. Yes, is it not dreadful? It makes me sigh 

To know it will swear and steal and lie. 
I expect it has horns and cloven feet, — 
And, Belle, what do you suppose it will eat? 

[They draw chairs closer together and look about as if 
half afraid. Suddenly they jump as if scared^ then look at 
each other,'] 

Belle. Oh, and its name is so dreadful, too, 

Does your papa call it '*■ Kepublican," Sue? 

Sue \shxiking head]. Oh, no, indeed, it can't be that, 
For my jjapa calls it a " Democrat. ' ' 
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BEAUTIFUL FEET. 

Scenk: Walking slowly together. 

Daughter. Mother, what ugly feet Clara Harvey has. 

[They stop walking and face slighthj toward each 
other.] 

Mother. I think Clara Harvey has the most beautiful 
feet of any girl in the village. 

Daughter. Why, mother, just look at them ! 

Mother. ' ' Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another's woe. 
Through summer's heat and winter's snow." 
N^ow, Clara Harvey's feet are always carrying Iut on 
errands of mercy — sometimes to read to blind Peggy, some- 
times to amuse poor lame Eddie West. I think her feet 
must be beautiful indeed. 



EDITH'S COMPLAINTS 



^ _ „„„ ( Mamma. 

Characters: j j^^^^^^ 

Scene : Mamma sitting in a chair near a table, sewing ; Edith leaning 
against the seat of a chair. 

Edith. I'm so tired of winter. I want to go out and 
play in the yard. Why does spring never come, mamma? 

Mamma. It isn't time for spring yet. 

Edith. How soon will it be time? 

Mamma. In a month or so. I should think a little girl 
with so many playthings might manage to amuse herself. 
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Edith. No, I can't [whining]. If I only had a wax doll 
and a playhouse like Maud Irving's, I might; but I'm tirud 
of all my old things. 

Mamma [laying down sewing and taking Edith on Iter 
lap]. Tired of winter! A little girl with nice warm clothes 
and good shoes on her feet and warm carpets to walk on and 
a glowing fire in the grate and plenty of good food. How 
must those little children feel who have none of these ? 

Edith. Are there any little children like that [i/nterested]^ 
and where do they live? 

Mamma. Yes, hundreds of them, and they live in filthy 
alleys or in lonely cabins. 

Edith. Oh, dear [sighing] ! Why don't their parents 
take care of them? 

Mamma. Some of them have no parents, and some worse 
than none — drunken fathers and mothers who beat them and 
abuse them and teach them sinful ways. 

Edith. Poor little things! But, mamma, may be it's sin- 
ful to complain when I have such a good home as this. I'll 
try and not do it any more, even if I am tired of winter. 



THE VOICE. 



Characters: Two Rirls in clean white aprons. 

Scene: Playing in the dirt in different parts of t^e place. 

May. What do you want, Mattie? 

Mattie. I don't want anything. 

May. What did you call me for, then? 

Mattie. I didn't call you. 

May. Why, Mattie Smith ! I heard you just as plain as 
day. You said, "May, May! " 

Mattie. No, I didn't either; I never called you one bit. 

May. Oh ! What a sto [Stops and looks sober, ] 

I'll tell you what, Mattie [«<2/5%], I guess it was Conscience 
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Ill 



called, because we're playing in the dirt and mamma said we 
must not get our dresses dirty to-day, for her head aches so 
badly she can't mend our others. 

Mattie. May be it was. Come, let's go in. 



THE DIFFERENCE. 



First Girl. 



Second Girl. 



Third Girl. 



Characters: Three girls. 

There was an old lady all dressed in silk, 
Who lived upon lemons and buttermilk ; 
And thinking this world a sour old place, 
She carried its acid all over her face. 

Another old lady, all dressed in patches. 
Lived upon nothing but lucif er matches ; 
So the world it made her strangle and cough, 
And as sure as you rubbed her you set 
her ofiE. 

Another old lady, all sunny and neat. 
Who lived upon sugar and everything neat, 
Declared, when she heard of their troubles, 

she ''never! " 
For the world was 

forever. 



so nice she could live on 



All the Girls. Now, children, take your choice 

Of the food your hearts shall eat ; 
There are sourish thoughts, and brimstone 
thoughts. 
And thoughts all good and sweet. 
And whatever the heart feeds on. 

Dear children, trust to me. 
Is precisely what this queer old world 
Will seem to you to be. 
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TILL CHRISTMAS. 



Chabaoters: j ^jjj^ 

Scene: Mamma Bitting in an arm-chair; g^l in a low chair near. 

Annie \coimtmg the days till Christmas]. One, three, 
nine, seven days to Christmas. How long, mamma, will it 
be, anyway? 

Mamma. One month. 

Annie. One month! Is that long, mamma? 

Mamma. No, not very long when one has plenty to oo. 

Annie. Will Santa Claus bring me any thing this Christmas ? 

Mamma. Oh, yes, because you have been a very good 
little girl and because you have helped mamma so much. 

Annie. I'm so glad, mamma, I'll try and be good all the 
time. 

Mamma. I'm sure you will. Come, now, Annie, and let 
me tie on your bonnet and we will go for a walk. 



THE GOSSIPS. 



Chabactebs: Five little girls. 

Costumes: Hats on heads, carrying open parasols, shopping-bags, etc. 
Gossip One [to Gossip Two]. While shopping in the town, 

Old Mr. Pry to me remarked. 
Smith bought his goods of 
Brown. 
Othbb Gossips. Of Brown? 
Gossip One. Of Brown. 

Gossips All. Smith hought his goods of Brown ! 
Gossip Two [to Gossip Three, locking dovm\, I've heard 

it said to-day, my friend. 
Smith got his goods of Brown. 
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Other Gossips. Of Brown? 
Gossip Two. Of Brown. 

Gossips All. Smith got his goods from Brown. 
Gossip Three [^^' Gossip Yovn^ frovming]. To-day I've 

heard, what do you think? 

Smith took his goods from Brown ! 
Other Gossips. From Brown? 
Gossip Three. From Brown. 
Gossips All. Smith took his goods from Brown ! 
Gossip Four [to Gossip Five]. I've heard to-day such 

shocking news, 

Smith stole his goods from Brown ! 
Other Gossips. From Brown? 
Gossip Four. From Brown. 
Gossips All. Smith stole his goods from Brown ! 



THE CHILDREN'S VOW, 



ELLA wheeler WILCOX. 

[Three girls stand in a row. Eacli girl steps slightly forward to say her 
part and steps back when finished.] 

First Girl. Cider I will not sip, 

It shall not pass ray lip, 
Because it has made drunkards by the score. 

The apples I will eat. 

But cider, hard or sweet, 
I will not touch, or taste, or handle more. 

Second Girl. The ruddy-red wine-cup 

1 never will lift up, 
A snake is coiled beneath the gleaming wine ; 

A deadly-poison thing. 

And he will bite and sting ; 
I see his fierce eyes through the bubbles shine. 
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Thibd Gibl. I will not taste of gin, 
It loads to vice and sin ; 
And so do brandy, ale, and rum and beer. 
But God has made a drink 
> Better than all, I think — 

Cold water ; that we never need to fear. 

It does not steal our brains. 
It does not give us pains, 

It quenches thirst, and does not leave a sting. 
That is the drink for me — 
Cold water, pure and free. 

That gushes from the pearly mountain-spring. 



PART VL — Dialogues for Boys and Girls* 
THE APPLES. 



Characters: 



Farmer Wells. 

Wipe. 

Bill. 

Joe. 

Tom. 



Scene: Wife seated near table, three boys standing^ at other side of the 
room together. Enter Farmer Wells and stands near Wife. 

Fasmer Wells. Where shall they go? 

Mind, apples are cheap and cider sells — 
Shall they go to the press or the market- 
place ! 

Bill, Joe, Tom. To the cider mill ! 

And then when the sleighers come, you 
know, 
^ We'll have plenty of good hard cider to 
drink. 
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Job. The barrel that stands by the potato pile, 

Sounds like a drum. 

Bill. I pulled the spile of the other one, 

And it wouldn't flow. 

Fabmeb Wells. Now, boys, be still, 

And let your mother have her say. 
Wife [looking at boys with an air of pride], 'Tis plain, 
That whether apples be cheap or dear, 

Our cider-making is little gain. 
And, somehow, of late it comes to me — 

Perhaps you will think me ovemice — 
That this social sipping yet may be 

To our feet a sloping plain of ice. 
When I go to the cellar about the work, 

And see those barrels against the wall, 
I can't help fearing that there may lurk 

A serpent that yet may sting us all. 
There's something said in the Bible, John — 

How is it? My memory plays the slip ; 
But it's something about the awful wrong 

Of putting the cup to our neighbor's lip. 

Fabmeb Wells. Enough, I know your will ; 

And perhaps your caution is wise, withal. 
I'll drive the wagon over the hill, 
And back it up to my market-stall. 



A SWEET ANSWER. 



Sobnb: Boy and girl sitting on the floor playing with building- blocks. 
Suddenly the boy slaps the girl on cheek,— she knocks down a block. 
The girl cries; the boy looks at her speculatively for a full second. 

Boy. I didn't mean to hurt you. I am very sorry. 
Girl [facehrightens^ sobsstop^ sweetly]. Well, if you are 
sorry, it doesn't hurt me. 
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THE BRAVE LITTLE SISTER. 



Mkrtib. 
Charactebs : •! Abty. 



SoRNB i Mebtie seated at table, reading a book. Artt sitting on a stool 
crying for his sister's doll. Doll in a high chair. 

Mebtie. There don't cry any more, Arty, and you 
shall have Sissy's new wax doll to play with for a little 
while. 

Abty [drying eyes quickly and looking and acting sn?*- 
prised]. O Mertie ! 

Mebtie. There [ca>uiiaiisly putting doU into his arms\^ 
be very careful. Remember, the least knock will break it's 
head. 

Abty. Will it? [ WondeTingly,'\ What is it made of? 

Mebtie. Oh, I don't know. Something soft, I guess, 
but do \entreatingVy\ do be careful. O Arty, if it should get 
broken ! 

{She goes to table and sits near it reading. Arty plays with 
doll. Once m a while Mertie glances around to see what Arty 
IS doing. Suddenly there is a crash. Mertie Jumps up and 
looks around aghast. ] 

Mebtie. O Arty ! [Looking at the hroken head of tie 
doll on the floor. 1 

Abty [eyesflUed with tears^ lips quivering]. Arty didn't 
mean to [piteously]. 

Mebtie [sadly]. Oh, I know it. There, don't cry, dear. 
It is dreadful, but can't be helped — and [sobbing a Utile] it 
will have to be borne. [JE?iter Mamma.] 

Mamma [looking round quickly y sees what has happened]. 
OArty! [ReproaxihfuUy.] Mertie's beautiful new doll 1 How 
could you? 

Mertie. Don't, mamma, please don't scold him. [Stoop' 
iiiy and pickup up the pieces of the doWs head and kissing 
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her Utile brother.'] I gave it to him, mamma, to play with, 
and it was all an accident. If I can bear it, everybody else 
ought to. [Goes out crying.] 



MOTHER'S WAY. 



Ghabactebs: 



Mrs. Jonbs. 
John Jone& 
Robert WmxE. 
Three Other Bots. 
Chorus (6 boys and 6 girls). 



Scene I. : John Jones sitting on floor, trying to pull on a very muddy 
shoe; four boys standing near looking at him and grinning. 

John. I say, Bob ! 

Robert. Well l7noving his right foot in a circle]. 

John. You and the rest of the boys go and get your ex- 
cuses. Do not wait for me [ticgging at shoe-ldce]. Teacher 
expects us back right away [tugging hard at lace^ breaks it]. 
Meet me at the corner. [Ties the broken ends together^ Hob 
and the boys run out. Sound of singing in the distance.] 

Chorus [out of sight] . I will be good, I will be good. 

John. They are not late, nor going home, nor anything. 
Bother the raft and the mud. [ Wipes his cheek with his 
jacket sleei^e^ ties his shoe-string at last.] 

Chorus [out of sight]. I will be good, 

I will be good, 
I will be good to-day. 

John [rises]. Just what I told mamma this morning, 

and I meant it, too. 

Chorus. I will be good to-day. [Long drawn out.] 
John [going toward door]. Rob and the boys called 

me to the water and Tom Gray dared me to go on the raft ; 

and, anyway, I would not be dared by Tom. [Goes out.] 
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ScsNB II. : Table with writinsr-paper onit, rocking-chair and two chairs 
about the stage. Enter Mrs. Jones slowly with sewing, seats her- 
self in the rocking-chair, which she draws near the table. Sews and 
rocks for about two minutes. Enter John very slowly, stays near 
door, has sticks of wood in his arm, 

John. I say, mamma [winningly]. 

Mbs. Jones [looking up surprised]. Why, John! 

John. Say, now — mamma [puts wood in a pile onfioar\ 

Mbs. J. What is it, dear ? Why are you not at school ? 
It is late. 

John. Well, that is just it. You see Rob and the boys 
and — well, yes — and, and I 

Mrs. J. Come here, John, let me wipe the mud off your 
face and collar. 

John. Oh, never mind! I'm in a hurry, I'm tardy, 
mamma, and teacher wants a note. Please write it quick, 
because I have to be back in time for arithmetic. 

Mrs. J. John ! [Looks sad,] 

John. Yes, ma'am. [Hesitatingly.'] 

Mrs. J. Come here. [John moves nearer.] Where have 
you been ? 

John. Just down to the pond with the boys, on a raft. 
They said I did not dare go on it, and so I did. You would 
not have me be a coward. The school-bell rang before we 
could get ashore and so we were late. 

Mrs. J. \keeping eyes down]. What did your teacher 
say? [Taking out of J oun^ 8 pocket a dirty handkerchief.] 

John. Oh, she said we must get our excuses. Mamma, 
please give me one. 

Mrs. J. Yes, John, since your teacher requires it. What 
shall I say ? 

John. Oh, just say what they always say: *' Please ex 
cuse John as he was necessarily detained. " 

Mrs. J. Then it was necessary for you to go to the water 
[doubtfully]^ and necessary to play on the raft? 

John [breaking in], Tom Gray dared me I 
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Mbs. J. [ffoing on]. And necessary to stand in cold, 
muddy water? 

John. Well, mamma, don't let us talk about it now. It 
is almost ten o'clock. Please write the note. 

Mes. J. What shall 1 write? 

John. Oh, you know [very nerv(ms\. 

[Mbs. J. turns to table a/nd hegins to write. John 
h}ok8 over her shoulder a/nd spells out the wards a^s she writes 
them.'] 

John. N-o, no; e-x-c-u-s-e, excuse; h-i-s, his; o-w-n, 
own ; f-a-u-1-t, fault. O mamma, she will punish me ! 
How can you? O mamma! [xSbJ*.] 

Mes. J. Is not my note true? 

John. Well, but could you not fix it somehow? [^Sohhing 
hard."] 

Mks. J. This is the truth, dear. Mamma can not tell a 
lie for you. 

John. I do not want you to tell a lie. 

Mrs. J. I can not fix the note, John, without making it 
untrue. Shall I go and take the punishment for you? 

John. I^ever. 

Mrs. J. Then take the note and go like a man. [John 
(joes out sobbing. ] 

Scene III. : Mamma sewing and smiling. Enter John hurriedly. 

John. Hurrah for mamma ! 

Mes. J. [brightly]. Well, dear. 

John. She never touched me — not a stroke. She only 
looked queer around the eyes and then read your note aloucl, 
and said, '' Here is a good mother." My ! wasn't 1 proud ! 

Mrs. J. How about Rob and the others? 

John. Oh, I didn't ask. I was so glad I did not 
get whipped. I say, ma, I don't mean to be bad again, 
and — I — I say, ma, after all, even if she had whipped me, I 
think your way is the best. 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 



Scene : Boy sitting on floor, crying, face very dirty and streaked. 

Lady [enters slowly^ hears Boy crymgi stops and looks at 
him], What is the matter, little boy? 

Boy. I've lost the penny mother gave me. 

Lady. Ah, well, never mind ; here is another. 

[ Walks slowly on. Boy is quiet for a moment loohiiig at the 
penny; suddenly he begins to cry again. Lady stops and turns 
bach,] 

Lady. What is the trouble now, my little man ? 

Boy. Why, if hadn't lost the first penny, I should have 
had two pennies. 



LOVE WINS LOVE. 



Chabactebs 



■I 



Chaklie. 

MOTHBB. 



Scene: Mother seated in a rocker, Charlie on a stool at her feet. 

Charlie. Mother, the birdies all love father. 

Mother. Does anybody else love father, Charlie? 

Charlie. Oh, yes. I love him and you love him. But 
we know more than the birds. 

Mother, What do you think is the reason the birdies 
love your father? 

Charlie. I think it is because father loves them, mother. 
You know all creatures love him. He is so good to them, 
too. I think his voice never sounds so pleasant as when he 
speaks to them. 

Mother. I think his voice is pleasant when he speaks to 
my little boy, don't you? 

Charlie. Oh, yes. Father loves me. Mother, I wish 
everytliing loved me as well as they do father. 




INVITATION AND DELIBERATION. 




POUTING AND TEASING. 
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Mother. Do as father does, Charlie, and they will. Love 
all living things, and be kind to them. Do not speak 
roughly to the dog. Don't pull pussy's tail, nor chase the 
hens, nor frighten the cow. Never hurt or tease anything. 
Speak gently and lovingly to them. Feed them, and seek 
their comfort, and they will love you, and everybody that 
knows you will love you, too. 

OBEYING PLEASANTLY. 



Harry. 

PHARArTKRfl X AUNT MARY. 

(characters. \ Uncle Wn^LiAM. 



J Aunt li^ 
I Uncle 
[ Mamma 



Scene I.: Aunt Mary reading a book; enter Harry quickly, with a 
kite in his hand. 

Habby. Aunt Mary, may I go to the top of the house 
andfly my kite?" 

Aunt Maey. No, Harry, my boy \lo6k8 up from })Oolc\ ; 
I think it is too dangerous to play there. I'd rather you 
wouldn't go. 

Habby. All right. Then I'll go out on the bridge. 
Good-bye. 

\Exxt Harry, followed in a second hy Ins aunt with booh 

in hand.] 



Scene II. : Mamma seated near table, sewing. Harry seated on floor, 
with his back to his mother. 

Mamma. Harry, what are you doing? 

Habby. Spinning my new top, mamma. 

Mamma. Can't you take the baby out for a ride? You 
can get out the carriage, and I'll bring her down. 

Habby. All right. [P^its top aiid strhic/iiito Ms pockety 
goes out quickly^ followed hy his mother. \ 
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Scene III. : Uncle Wiluam and Harrt seated at the table, eating ; 
plates, cups and saucers and teapot on table, also a platter of food. 
Enter Mamma. 

JIabry. Uncle William, may I go over to your store 
tliis morning? 

Mamma. But I can't spare you this morning, Harry. I 
want you to go out with me. 

Harry. All right, mamma. I'll be ready when you are. 
[Ale it Harry. J 

Uncle William [to Mamma]. Sarah, the more I see of 
Harry, the more I love him. He is always so cheerful and 
obeys so readily and in such good humor. That is the way 
all boys should do. 



JOHNNY'S CONFESSION. 



r^ « ««»«- ^ Mamma. 
Characters: ] Johnny. 

Scene: Johnny seated on his mother's lap; Mamma pulling off his 
shoes. 

Johnny [low^ sorry tone], I took that glass marble, 
niamma. 

Mamma. Took it from whom? [Looking dovm at him.^ 

Johnny. I took it from the ground. 

Mamma. Did it belong to the ground? [Sadly. 1 Did tlie 
ground go to the store and buy it? [Grieved,^ 

Johnny [trying to la/ugh], I saw it on the ground. 

Mamma. What little boy had it before? 

Johnny. Thomas Wheeler's it is, I guess [whispered], 

Makma. When you put out your hand to take it, did you 
forget [gravely]j "Thou, God, seest me?" Did you not 
hear a voice, saying, "Don't, Johnny, don't, Johnny?" 

Johnny. I didn't hear it. [Sobbing.] I grabbed quick. 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEE. 



CH.B.CTKRS: llriK"'^''^- 

Butterfly. If the weather is fair to-day. 
^So merry am I. 
If the weather is fair to-day, 

Through the fields I will float away. 

Bee. As for me, 

I have no time for play, 
I shall go to my work with glee 
If the weather is fair to-day. 



KATY DIDN'T. 



Charactebs: 



Katy. 
Papa, 



Scene: Papa in a rocking-chair, reading newspaper; Katy sitting 
near him with a book. 

Katy. Papa, what is the reason that some days are so 
lucky and other days so unlucky. To-day began all wrontr, 
and everything that has happened to-day has been wrong. 
If Aunt Lizzie had not kept me this morning, I should not 
have been late at school, and then I should not have been 
cross and the rest of the day would not have been spoiled. 

Papa. Why did Aunt Lizzie keep you? 

Katy. To sew on the string of my hat. 

Papa. How did it happen to be off? 

Katy. Well [slawh/], it was my fault. It came off 
Tuesday and I didn't fasten it on. 

Papa. So, you see, it was not Aunt Lizzie's fault because 
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you had an unlucky day. Did you ever hear the old saying, 
"For the want of a nail, the shoe was lost? " 
KjSlty. No, papa, tell me about it. 
Papa. " For the want of a nail, the shoe was lost; 
For the want of the shoe, the horse was lost ; 
For the want of the horse, the rider was lost ; 
For the want of the rider, the battle was lost ; 
For the want of the battle, the kingdom was lost ; 
And all for the want of a horse-shoe nail." 
Katy. O papa ! I see what you mean. If I had sewed 
on my string at the right time, all this day would have been 
smooth. Whenever I feel like neglecting things again, I'll 
remember '' For the want of a nail, the shoe was lost." 



THE BOOK OF THANKS. 



Characters 



■ 1 



Mark. 
Celia. 



Scene. Mark seated at table, looking at a book: turns over leaves 
slowly. Ceua sitting in a rocking-chair, rocking. 

Mark. I feel so vexed with Ben tliat I really must— 

Celia. Do something in revenge ? 

Mark. No, look over my Book of Thanks. 

Celia. What's that ? 

Mark [looking carefully at a page in the hook']. Here 
it is. [Reads aloud. ^ "March 8th. Ben lent me his hat; 
Jan. 4th, I lost a shilling and Ben made it up to me." Well 
[turni7ig over page], Ben is a good boy after all. 

Celia. What do you note down in that book ? [Looks 
over his shoulder curiously.] 

Mark. All the kindnesses that are ever shown me. I 
find a great deal of good from marking them down. I do 
not forget them and so I am not often ungrateful ; and when 
I am cross or out- of temper, I almost always feel good- 
humored again if I only look over my book. 
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THE SICK KITTY. 



Nellie. 
Cha&agtebs: \ Clara. 



Doctor O. G. 

Scene : At front left of stagie a table, on it a piece of meat, a piece of 
fish and some catnip. At back left nearer centre, Nelue seated 
with a cat in her lap ; near her, Clara, who soon goes out At 
back, centre, a high chair. Enter Doctor O. G., takes his place at 
right of high chair and looks toward the cat 

Nellie. Now something's the matter with Tabby, I see; 
We had better, I think, send for Doctor O. G. 
The moment he enters, please, Clara, my dear. 
Just bring him right up to the nursery here. 
[Exit Clara,] 

This Doctor O. G. is both famous and wise. 
And he wears great green glasses that cover his eyes, 
And a very tall hat, that falls low on his brow, 
And he enters the door with a dignified bow. 

[Enter Clara a7id Doctor O. G., dressed as described; 
has a large chain and a large watch,] 

Doctor O. G. Your cat — hem ! I'm sorry to find her so low. 
Pray when was she taken ? Five minutes ago ? 
Just lift her up, madam, right here in this chair 

[high chair]^ 
I'll examine her pulse [J^eels one of cat^s paws]. 
Very high, I declare ! 

[He shakes his tall hat and looks very wise,] 

That's a very sick kitten, as you can see. 
It may get well, madam, so much for my skill. 
• A spoon, if you please, and I'll mix up a pill. 
[ Gives him a spoon. ] 
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Fat meat, two ounces; fresli fish, half a grain, 
And a scruple of catnip to act on her pain. 
Don't let her get cold in her whiskers or toes; 
If her fever increases, then double the dose. 

Now follow directions here given by me, 
And your cat will improve, as I'm Doctor O. G. ! 
And when I next call, as I certainly will. 
Please be ready, dear madam, to settle my bill. 



WHY DO THEY EVER BEGIN? 



Characttos: { 3^^Y. 

Scene: Mamma in a chair, Harry leaning against her knee. 

Harry. Mamma, why do men stagger through the 
street? 

Mamma. Because they are drunk. 

Harry. But, mamma, why do they not stop drinking? 

Mamma. Because they either can not or think they can 
not. 

Harry. Well, then, mamma [very earnestly], why do 
they ever begin ! 

Mamma. Just because they are told it tastes well and a 
taste will do no harm. Don't you remember the other day 
Neighbor Brown offered to treat you and me to a little cider 
* ' only a trifle sharp, ' ' just enough to be good, and I said 
'^No" for both and you thought it very hard because you 
couldn't have it? 

Harry. But, mamma, that little drink of cider wouldn't 
have made me drunk? 

Mamma. No, Harry, but it niiglit have led, little by 
little, to a liking for such things ; and if we can not do with- 
out cider, with a little alcohol in it, when it is handed to us, 
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how Bhall we do when wine is offered? A little cider, a 
little wine, a little rum. A great deal of cider, a great deal 
of wine, a great deal of rum. Then down, down, down. 

Harry. Oh [shudders] ! I wouldn't for anything grow 
up to bo a drunkard, and if that is the way the thing begins, 
don't let me have any cider, mamma. Keep it all away. 

Mamma. That's the way the thing begins, my boy, and, 
God helping me, I will. 



PLAYING SCHOOL 



Characters: 



JiMMIE. 

Nelub. 
Mary Jones. 
Annie Smtth. 
Clara Brown. 
Billy. 



Scen^: All seated around a table with jackstraws. One after the 
other gets up and yawns as though tired of playing. 

All. Let's spell awhile. 

JiMMiE. I'll be the teacher. All sit down and look at 
me ! [^Putting chairs in a row, ] 

Nellie. Which is head? I want to sit head. 

JiMMiE. You can't sit head. You stay where you are. 
[Nellie sits pouting; the rest sit.] Mary Jones, spell ''tea- 
pot " with two letters. 

Mary J. That can't be done. 

JiMMiE. Yes, it can. You go foot. Annie Smith, you 
spell "teapot " with two letters. 

Annie S^ " P-o, teapot. ' ' 

JiMMiE. That's right; go head. Clara Brown, spell 
" knead " — knead bread. Now that's real hard. 

Clara. ' ' K-n-e-a-d, knead. ' ' 

JiMMiE. That's wrong. Billy, you spell it. 
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Clara. That's right; I know it is. Let's see the dic- 
tionary. 

JiMMTE. I'm the teacher. I'm to decide, not you. 
Next, spell! 

Clara [to the others]. Don't let's play any more. He can't 
spell and it is only waste time to spell words wrong. [MsU 
all except Jimmie. ] 

JiMMiE [to audience]. That's the way with girls. They 
always think they know the most ! 



A LITTLE BOY'S ARGUMENT. 



CHARAarEHs: I ^eTt: 

Scene: A pile of sand in the comer on the floor. Robert near it with 
a small shovel in hand. Auntie comes to the door and sees Robert. 

Auntie. Kobin, have you seen the cat ? 

Robert. My name is Robert, and I have not seen the 
cat. [Sits on floor and digs in sand,] What did you want 
of the cat ? 

Auntie. I want to shut her up in the pantry so that she 
might catch the mouse that stole my pound-cake. 

Robert [looking very closely at the sand for a second^ 
then looking a/round quickly]. How do you know it was a 
mouse stole it ? 

Auntie. Why, I know your papa, mamma, or myself did 
not take it. I know it wasn't the cook, or the dog; you 
would not like me to think it was you, would you? So who 
else could it be but a mouse? 

Robert [diggiiig and looking wise], I've heard of 
thieves with two legs. 

Auntie. So have I, but there can't be any about here. 

Robert. They're everjy^wliere [wise shake of the 1\^ad'\. 
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They're as thick as gooseberries. But you Know there is 
good stealing as well as bad stealing. 

Auntie. Good stealing 1 I never heard of it. All I 
know is that the Bible says : '' Thou shalt not steal. " 

EoBERT. Why, papa says if you steal when you're hun- 
gry it is called good stealing, and I'm sure I was 'most 
starved. 

Auntie. So you were the mouse that stole my cake? 

EoBERT. Well, hadn't I a right to eat it? 

Auntie. Not without askiug for it. You did not under- 
stand papa, for stealing is always bad. You must never do 
anything like that again. 

Eobebt. I won't. Auntie, but I thought it was right to 
take a thing when I needed it. If the Bible says : ' ' Thou 
shalt not steal," I will not do it again. Auntie. 



THE UTTLE GROCER THAT FAILED. 



Chabactbrs: 



Freddy. 

Mamma. 

Nellie, a big sister. 

Willie, an older brother. 

Cook. 



Scene: Freddy standing near a small table and looking at his money; 
Mamma and Nellie sewing at large table. Willie rushes in from 
school. Cook comes in very cross-looking, hands on hips; dressed 
in a calico dress and gingham apron. 

Freddy. Mamma, I will play grocery store. [Picks up 
coins from his table and counts.'] One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven. Mamma, I have seven pennies. 

Nellie. Not much money to keep store with. 

Freddy. I can buy a-lot of things with that. [Goes out. 
Meturns in a second loaded with things^' puts them on small 
table one at a time.] Tea, coffee, sugar, beans, salt, candy, 
apples. Cook says they are worth fifteen cents and I had 
only seven cents, 
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Nellie [goes to ta^le], I'll buy the candy, Freddy; but 
you will have to charge it, as I have no money. 

Mamma [goes to table]. I'll buy the coffee and sugar for 
two cents. 

Willie [just in from school], I'll buy the beans and 
salt. You'll liave to trust me for the money. 

Cook [entering], I came for the money you owe me, 
mister. 

Freddy [counts his money], I have only two cents! 
They didn't pay for the things. 

Cook. I must have the money now. I won't wait any 
longer. 

Fkeddy. It's no use talking so. I can't ])ay the money 
because I haven't it. 

Nellie. Then, Freddy, you have failed. 

Freddy. Failed ! That means I can not pay ? 

Nellie. Yes, that's it. Don't buy more than you can 
pay for. Don't sell other people more than they can pay 
for. Always think what you are doing. Never trust if you 
can help it, and then you won't fail. 



BENNY'S QUESTIONS. 

Benny. 



(Bi 

1m. 



Characters: 

Scene: Benny leaning against a small chair and looking at Mamma, 
who is sitting in a chair and trying to read a newspaper. 

Benny. What is the kitty good for? 

Mamma. To catch the mice in the pantry 

• When they nibble mamma's bread ; 
To sit on the rug in the sunshine, 

To play with her little toes ; 
And if kitty is good for anything else, 
It is more than mamma knows. 



I 
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Benny. What is the mooly cow good for, 
Mamma? I'd like to know. 

Mamma. To eat green grass in the pastures, 
Where the meadow-lilies grow ; 

To give us sweet, golden butter, 
Eich milk and yellow cream ; 

And a great many more good presents 
Than Benny could ever dream. 

Benny. What are busy bees good for — 
To sting little boys? 

Mamma. There's many a lesson ray boy could learn, 
From even a busy bee ; 
For he works all day in the summer, 

Laying sweet treasures by 
For the long, cold days that are coming. 
When roses and violets die. 

Benny. What is Rover good for? 
I'm sure I can not see. 

Mamma. To teach my Benny how patient 

Even a brute can be ; 
To watch papa's house at midnight, 

When the lamps are all out in the street ; 
So, Benny, take good care of Rover, 

And give him enough to eat. 

Benny. What is my mamma good for? [Zaug/ihuj.] 

Mamma. O Benny, my boy [takes him on lap and looks 
at him]^ 
Your mamma is good for nothing 

If she can not teach her child 
To follow the Infant Saviour, 
So loving, tender and mild. 
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THE GOSSIPS. 



ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 



Characters: 



Arranged by Mrs, William Calvin Chiltofi, 

( Fairy. 
Rose. 

Nasturtium. 
Lily. 
Oleander. 

MlQNONETTB. 

Larkspur. 

Almond. 

Columbine. 

Peony. 

Bee. 

DlRECnONS: 

The Fairy should be a little blonde girl. If she can sing, have her 
sing a verse of some fairy song as she enters the first time. 

The Flowers should be very small girls, the smaller the better. 
They should be dressed to represent the different flowers and grouped 
about stage. 

The Bee should be a very small boy, dressed to look as much like 
a bee as possible, with black-velvet pants with gold band up the 
legs; a puffed wsdst— the puffs running around the body and 
striped between the puffs with gilt band; a cape to represent a 
gold cape, or wings can be made ; black stockings and slippers 
with gold buckles; black velvet cap with two little wires on it to 
represent feelers. 

Fairy [steps to front], A Kose in my garden, tlie sweetest 
and fairest, 
Was liaiiging her head through the long 
golden hours, 
And early one morning I saw her tears falling, 
And heard a low gossijriug talk in the 
bowers. 

[Music of light waltz. Fairy keeps time to music and ^^tepa 
back to rear; shemay get behind a screen or step off stage entirett/. 
While she is stepping back all the Flowers should be swaying, noU- 
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ding and making signs as if talking to one another. One strain 
of music will answer. At close of music Nasturtium, who with 
the Lily is standing to right of stage, speaks. 

Nasturtium. I, the Yellow Nasturtium, will tell you what 
ailed the poor Kose. 
That wild roving Bee who was hanging about 

Has jilted her squarely, as everyone knows. 
I knew when he came with his singing and 
sighing, 
His airs and his speeches, so fine and so 
sweet. 
Just how it would end; but no one would be- 
lieve me, 
For all were (|uite ready to fall at his feet. 

Lily. Indeed, you are wrong! I, the Lily Belle, 

speak it proudly : 
I cared nothing for him. He called on me 
once. 
And would have come often, no doubt, if I'd 
asked him ; 
But though he was handsome, I thought him 
a dunce. 

Oleander. Now, now that is not true, 

He has traveled and seen every flower that 
grows ; 
And one who has supped in the garden of 
princes 
"We all might have known would not wed 
with the Kose. 

Mignonette. But wasn't she proud when he showed her at- 
tention ! 
And she let him caress her ; 
I used to see and to blush at her folly — 
The silly thing thinks he will come to her yet 1 
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Labksptjb. I thought he was splendid, 

So dark and so grand with tliat gray coat of 
gold, 
But he tried once to kiss me, the impudent 
fellow ! 
And I got offended, I thought him too bold. 

Almond. O fie [laughs teasingly] ! that does for a story. 

Though I hang down my head I see all that 
goes. 
And I saw you reach out, trying hard to detain 
liim, 
But he just tapped your cheek and flew by 
to the Kose. 
He cared nothing for her ; he onjy was flirting 
To while away time, as I very well knew ; 
So I turned a cold shoulder on all his advances, 
Because I was certain his heart was nntrue. 

Columbine. The Eose is served right for her folly in 
trusting 
An oily-tongued stranger ; 
I knew what he was and thought once I would 
warn her, 
But, of course, the affair was no business of 
mine. 

Peony [shrugs shovld^rs and tosses head\ Oh, well, I 

saw all along that the Bee was a flirt ; 

But the Rose Has been always so praised 

and so petted 

I thought a good lesson would do her no hurt. 

Fairt [steps forward and motions for silence']. You 
naughty gossips I Jlush, all, in a 
moment, 

I hear the sound of a love-song sung sweetly. 

My proud Rose, lift up your bowed head, 
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And all you flowers listen to what is said, 
For the dark, handsome Bee, with his cloak 

o'er his shoulder, 
Will come swiftly through the sunlight and 

see the sad Rose. 

[Bnter Bee. Waltz is played again. Bee trips in time to 
music in and out among the Flowers until he reaches the Rose, at 
farthest end of stage. The Rose lifts head at command of Fairy. 
Until notv she has stood with head drooped. She listens with 
bright expression. The Bee puts arm around her before 
speaking. ] 

Bee. My darling, I've roved the world over 

And you are the loveUest flower that grows. 

[Flowers sway and nod as before in time to music until cur- 
tain falls, . 



PLEASE DO NOT SPEAK SO. 



Characters: 



Aunty. 
Robert. 



Sckne: Aukty in white apron, white shawl and lace cap, handing a 
purse to Robert. She is seated near a table ; on the table is a 
work-basket. 

Aunty. Here is money to pay for your book, Robert. 
Take my purse. Don't lose it, don't rob it, but bring it 
safely back to me. 

Robert. Dear aunty, please do not speak so. If you 
think meanly of me, I shall get to have mean thoughts of 
myself. Say, rather, '' Be trusty, true and noble, Robert?" 

Aunty. That is best, Robert. Children have as much 
right to courteous and respectful language as anybody, only I 
did not thijjk of it before. 

Robert. Now you speak like my mother. When you 
speak in such a manner I shall always do my best. 
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LITTLE VOICES. 



Characters: Seven girls and boys. 



First Speaker. 
Second Speaker. 



First Speaker. 
Third Speaker. 



First Speaker. 
Fourth Speaker. 



First Speaker. 
Fifth Speaker. 



What says the little brook? 

I am but a little brook ; 

Yet on me 
The stars as brightly gleam 
As on the mighty stream, 
And singing night and day, 
I sparkle on my way 

To the sea. 

What says the little ray? 

I am but a little ray 

Sent to earth 
By the sun so great and bright, 
Giving food, and heat, and light, 
Yet gladden every spot. 
The palace and the cot 

Hail my birth. 

What says the little flower? 

I am but a little flower 

At your feet ; 
Yet on the. paths yoii tread 
Some joy and grace I shed ; 
So I am happy, too, 
For the little I can do 

When we meet. 

What says the little lamb? 

I am but a little lamb. 
Soft and mild ; 




MIRTH AND SELF-CONTENTMENT. 




THE FAREWELL. 
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Yet in the meadows sweet 
I ramble and I bleat ; 
And soon my wool will grow 
To clothe you with, you know, 
Darling child. 

First Speaker. What says the little bird? 



Sixth Speaker. 



First Speaker. 
Seventh Speaker. 



I am but a little bird 

With my song. 
Come and hear me singing now, 
As I hop from bough to bough. 
For I cheer the old and sad 
With my voice, and I am glad 

All day long. 

What says the little child? 

I am but a little child 

Fond of play ; 
Yet in my heart I know 
The grace of God will grow, 
If I try to do His will 
And His law of love fulfil 

And obey. 



AUNTY'S LESSON. 



Characters: 



(Aunty. 
< Ralph. 
( Eddie. 



Scene: Auntt seated in a rockin&r-chair and looking at Ralph and 
Eddie who have just come in and stand near the door. Two stools 
near Aunty's chair. 

Aunty. There's a noisy way and a quiet w^ay 
Of doing a thin^, in work or fun. 
Now, Ralph and Eddie, come here, I pray, 
And I'll show you how I like it done. 
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[Lookin(/ at Ralph.] You slam the door, and it jars the 

house, 
And wakens the baby up in fright. 

[Zookinff at Eddie.] You shut it "as softly as a mouse," 
And neither, my little lads, is right. 

[Looking at both.] Just quietly close it. [Goes to door 

and closes if] There, my 
dears. 
Like neither an outlaw nor a sneak ; 
And just the same when you go to talk — 
Don't shout, nor whisper, but simply speak. 

In walking, don't stamp or shuffle your shoes, 
Or tiptoe across with a solemn air. 

The soles of your feet were made to use 
And I like to see them come down fair. 

Be gentle and thoughtful ; speak low and clear ; 

Treat all with a kind respect, and then 
Aunt Melrose,who loves you, can say, without fear, 

Her two little nephews are gentlemen. 



THE SURPRISE. 



IDA FAY. 
CHARACTERS. { ^^^ 

Scene : Percy slyly comes up behind Florence and covers her eyes 
with both his hands. 

Percy. Whose hands are over your eyes? Guess quick 1 

Florence. Old Mother Hubbard's? 

Percy. Wrong ! guess again. 

Flo. The good fairy's — Teenty Fawnty's? 
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Pebcy. There are no fairies in tliis part of the country, 
and you know it. Guess again. 

Flo. Well, I guess it is the old woman who lived in a 
slioe. 

Percy. She is not in these parts. I will give you one 
more chance. Who is it? 

Flo. I think it must be Miss Muffit — the one who was 
frightened by a spider. 

Percy. Nonsense ! One would think you had read noth- 
ing but Mother Goose's melodies. 

Flo. Can it be Tom, Tom, the piper's son? 

Percy. No, 7 never stole a pig in my life. Now, give 
me the right name this time, or prepare to have your ears 
pulled. 

Flo. Oh, that would never do ! I think it must be my 
cousin Percy Mason who is hiding the daylight from me. 

Percy. Eight! Eight at last! One kiss, and you 
may gjp ! 

[Both scamper qf,] 



LITTLE BLUEBEARD. 



characters: ] I^^X; 



Blossom. Howard, let's — let's — let's play Bluebeard I 
You have all the wives, and I man*y you, and you say : 
*'Now, Blossie, don't you look in that room!" and I do. 
and I get something on the key, and you come home — oo ! 
00 ! [Long groan signifying terror.] 

Howard. Well? [Submissively.] 

Bloss. Come on then ! 

How. [still submissively^ with hands behind hi?)}], 
.Well? 

Bloss. Oh, it'll be such fun! [Hushing about ex- 
citedly.] Put on this hat, Howard. [Picks up art old hat 
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andjjuts it on Howard's head; -pulls his hair through hole 
in the top^ and crawns it with feathers,'] And yoa must 
have blue whiskers! 

How. I don't want thoni. 

Bloss. {approaching him with blue chalk]. But, How- 
ard, you must\i2i,Y^ them. {Chalks his face until lower part 
is quite blue.] Now, Howard, I'll go live in this corner, 
and you must come and ask me if I'll marry you. [Sits on 
a stool in one comer, and sews busily with a pin. Howard 
ente?*Sy mounted astride a chair and gallops over toward 
Blossom.] 

How. Will you marry me? [Shouting,] 

Bloss. Now, Howard, you ought to get off the horse, 
and come in the house. I won't marry you if you hollo so 
loud. [Howard dismounts and stands beside her, with his 
tvhip trailing behind him.] 

Bloss. [rising, bowing, and giving him her hand]. Why, 
good morning, Mr. Bluebeard. How are your wivps this 
morning? 

How. I haven't any wives. I came to get you. 

Bloss. Well, I will marry you. Now, let's play we are 
married, Howard. You must get a carriage and take me 
home. [They both busy themselves. Howard turns down a 
chair, and seats himself upon it, whip in hand. Blossom 
puts on an old bonnet, wrong side before, takes a basket on 
her arm, and wraps up a bundle which she carries. She 
seats herself behind Howard ; he whips imaginary horses^ 
and they jog the chairs.] 

How. Whoa/ Get out, Mrs. Bluebeard. This is my 
house. I want my supper ! 

Bloss. [alighting and toppling over with Iter burdens], I 
don't think you are very polite, Mr. Bluebeard. Tou ought 
to help me out of the carriage. Now, Howard, you must 
give me the key and say : '' Mrs. Bluebeard, I am going to 
drive the horses to my stable, and you mustn't look in the 
room where my wives are. ' ' 
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How. I haven't the key. 

Bloss. [stampimj her foot impatiently], Howard Blue- 
beard, if you don't get the key this very minute I shan't play, 
and I'll go downstairs. 

How. Well, here's a nutmeg grater. {HandA^ng it,] 
You can unlock the door with that. Get up! hi! go^ 'long! 
\DTive8 horses mit. Blossom taJces grater^ and with bundle 
and basket still in her arms^ marches to one side, apparently 
unlocks a door, and looks out,] 

How. [still whipping and driving]. Go 'long! get up! 
gee! hi! 

Bloss. O — h! [Astonished,] 

How. [whipping horses furiously]. Go 'long! 

Bloss. Now, Howard, you can come in. [Howard 
alights, and approaches her.] 

Bloss. You must say: "What's that on the key, Mrs. 
Bluebeard?" 

How. [snatches nutmeg grater and shouts]. What have 
you got on my key ? 

Bloss. I guess it's rust. [Aj?proaches and looks aiix- 
iously at grater with him.] 

How. No, it isn't; it's nutmeg. [Licks it,] 

Bloss. [half crying]. Now, Howard, you don't play 
right at all. You ought to pull my hair, and kill me, and — 

[Howard pretends to pound her. They make a great noise^ 
overttirn chairs, etc. Tableau: Both sit on the floor opposite 
each other, rubbing fists in their eyes.] 

Bloss. I don't like you ! 

How. I don't like you ! 

Bloss. You hurt me ! 

How. Well, you told me to. 

Bloss. I'll tell my mamma you pulled my hair. 

How. I'll tell my mamma you put blue whiskers on my 
face. 

Bloss. [after some hesitation]. That wasn't a nice play, 
Howard, was it ? 
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How. No. [Edging nearer. ] 

Bloss. I am not Mrs. Bluebeard now. \_Looh8 slyly at 
Howard behind her apron, ] 

How. [ruhhing chalh off his face]. And I am not Blue- 
beard. {^Creejps up to her.] I'm sorry I hurt you. I'll 
give you my velocipede. 

Bloss. I like you, Howard. 

How. I like you^ Blossie. 

[Mother^s voice from downstairs: " Children, what was thai 
noise I heard upstairs ? "] 

Both. We were playing Bluebeard, mamma; but we'll 
never, never, do so any more. [^Exeunt,] 



THE TWO RUNAWAYS, 



MARY EBWARDS. 



(Marion. 
fSry Queen. 
Fairies. 

Scene I. : Marion, with a book, studying; looks cross. 

Marion. Did anybody ever have such a bad time as I do? 
Here I have to stay moping and poking over this horrid old 
arithmetic, when I am just dying to go out and play with the 
girls. I shan't study — no, I won't? [Throws hook angrily 
across the room.] Mamma and Miss "Wise are just as mean 
as they can be — yes, they are! Oh, oh, oh! [Cries aloud. 
Enter Dick hurriedly., date in hand.] 

Dick {calling loudly]. Marion, Marion, do, please, help 
me ! I can not do this old sum and mamma says I shall not 
go out to play till I do it. Oh, I'm in such a hurry, for I 
want to go and play ball. [Coaxingly.] Oh, do, please, help 
me, Marion, that's a good girl! 
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Mabion [pettishly]. Help you? N'o, indeed, sir, I shall 
do no such thing ! 

Dick. Well, you needn't be so snappy, Miss Crosspatch. 

Marion. Dick, you selfish old thing! Don't you sup- 
pose I have my own lessons to study ? I am just crazy to get 
out. I hate that old cross Miss Wise ! 

Dick. Well, I guess she isn't half as mean as that old Dr. 
Crabsticks. He'll just thrash a fellow out of his boots if he don't 
know his lesson better than the book. He is awfully mean ! 

Mariox [plaintively], I just wish I could run awa3\ 

Dick [triumphantly clapping hands]. Good, good, good ! 
The very thing, Marion! Let's both run off! 

Marion. But where shall we run to, Dick? 

Dick. Why, out to the wild woods, of course. Then 
nobody could ever find us. And I guess there'd be no school 
and books and cross Miss Wises and old Dr. Crabsticks out 
there. Won't that be jolly, Marion? Hurrah for us! 
[Tosses vp cap,] 

Marion [a/nxiously]. But what can we get to eat out 
there, Dick? And where can we stay when night comes? 
Won't we be afraid? 

Dick [looking very hrave]. Never mind about that. AVe 
shall find heaps of nuts and blackberries. And then I shall kill 
lots of squirrels and bears and lions and pigeons and elephants 
and wildcats. And we can make a house out of trees. Don't 
you see, Marion? 

Marion [excitedly], O Dick, suppose the Indians should 
find us! They might cut our heads off, or scalp us; you 
know they live in wild places, for we read about them in your 
new book, Dick. 

Dick [contempt uoicsly]. Pshaw! Girls are always afraid. 
Why, I'd shoot the Indians, too ! 

Marion. But where's your gun, Dick? 

Dick [in the same tone]. Girls are so inquisitive! You 
needn't bother about my gun; girls don't know anything 
about guns. Come on, let's go right now. 
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Mabion [cheerfuUy], All right; no more old arithmetic 
for me ! 

Dick [putting his slate on the talkie and making a low 
how to if]. I wish you a very good afternoon, old slate ! 
\^EDev/nt. ] 

Scene II. : In the woods. Enter both children, looking frightened. 

Marion. O Dick, I'm nearly scared to death! And it 
is almost night. \^Piteously,'] Oh, I wish we were at home ! 

Dick [sadh/], I wish I had minded mamma and worked 
my sum. I don't know which way to go. 

Marion. I am so tired and so hungry ! I haven't found 
any nuts or blackberries at all. 

Dick [beginning to cry], I'm awfully hungry! I'd give 
my new ball, and top, too, for some bread and butter. 

Marion [sobbing']. Oh, dear, oh, dear! What shall we do? 

Dick [crying loudly], I want to see my mamma ! Yes, I 
do! Oh, oh! 

Marion [catchim,g Dick's arm]. Hush, Dick — be still ! I 
thought I heard something. 

Dick [stops and listens]. Yes, Marion, and I hear some- 
thing, too. 

Marion [trembling]. Oh, dear me! What can it be? 

[Both retreat^ looking back and listening, ] 

Dick [in a frightened voice], O Marion, may be it's the 
Indians, coming to get our scalps ! Oh, dear ! 

Marion [still looking back and listening], I hear singing, 
Dick; listen. 

Dick [peeping outbehind^Auio^], O Marion, may be it's 
fairies ! 

Marion [grasping Dick's a/rm]. Hush! be still, Dick! 
Oh, look there ! 

[Fairy Queen appears in the back of sta^e^ the children 
gazing at her in amazement. As the Queen advances^ she 
begins to sing, amd Fatries appear.] 




BLESSING. 




TAKING A NAP. 
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Faiky Queen. Come, come, come! Fairies, come from 

your home 
In the dell beneath the hill ! 

Come with me, full of glee, 
All the night with gladness fill ! 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la, tra-la-la-la-la-la-la ! 
Come with me, full of glee. 
All the night with gladness fill ! 

[All dance. Any fancy dance or march will do,] 

Come, come, come ! Music bring, dance and sing 
'Neath the full moon's silvery light! . 

Laugh and trip, dewdrops sip, 
Merry be through all the night ! 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la, etc. 

Come, come, come! Whippoorwill, rippling rill, 
Tuneful breeze and floweret sweet, 

Joyful call, one and all, 
Night to cheer with merry feet ! 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la, etc. 

[They stop dancing^ looking at the children,] 

Dick. Oh, do call them, Marion, and ask them to show us 
the way home. 

Marion. Well, I will try. I will call them once and then 
YOU must call them, too, Dick. [Loudly.] Good fairies, 
come and help us! 

Dick [calling]. Good fairies, come and help us! 

[Fairy Queen advances slowly^ the others following,] 

Marion. Oh, look, Dick — they are coming to us! 

Dick. They are coming, sure enough ! 

Fairy Queen [advancing alone]. Children, did you call 
me? What do you wish me to do for you ! 

Dick. Oh, good fairy, do help us to find the way home 
and we will never run away any more; and we will always 
mind what our dear mamma tells us. 
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Faiet Q. Children, how came you here, so far from 
home? 

Marion. Oh, good fairy, we have been very naughty. 
Our dear mother told us to study our lessons first, and play 
afterward; but we did not mind her, and ran away from 
home. Oh, we are very, very sorry ! 

Fairy Q. Well, children, I am glad to see that you are 
sorry for what you have done. You have indeed acted very 
wrong in disobeying your kind mother. And if I had not 
come to you, you might have died for want of food, or been 
l<illed by some terrible wild beast. Ifow, if you will promise 
to be good children hereafter, I will take you home. 

Dick and Marion. We promise you to try to be good 
always, and mind our dear mother. 

Fairy Q. Now, I will tell you soinething that I wish you 
to remember all your lives, and I wish you to tell it to all the 
children you know : Always let duty come first, and pleasure 
afterward. Now let us go. 

[ Takes children hy the hand and leads them slowly off 
.^Uuje; others follow^ dancing and singing the chorus : " Tra- 
/(/-/a," etc,^ till all have disajjpeared,'] 



THE QUARREL OF THE FLOWERS. 



r MoRNiNO-GLORY, girl dressed in blue. 
' ^r, . « . «rm«T>Q . J Lu-Y, girl dressed in white. 
' HARACTERS . ^ jj^g^,^ gjj.| ^^essed in pink. 

[ Grass, boy dressed in green. 

^roRNiNQ-QLORY \to aiidience]. Dear folks, all the other 
flowers are surly, 
And just the reason why I'll tell to you : 
I'm the only flower that gets up early 
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Lily [running in]. Early, yes, but how mnch work do you 
do? 
You get up, and then you go to bed again ! 
Now /liold up my cup tlie wliole day through. 

KosE [running in and pushing infrovt oflpotK], Oh, did I 
ever see a flower so vain ! 
To brag, and not one single bit of smell ! 
Thank fate, my place among the flowers is plain. [Holds 

out her dress,'] 
Good folks, how would you miss the rose's color? 

MoRNiNG-GtoRY [holding out skirt]. Good folks, how would 
you miss my modest color? 

Lily [holding out shirt]. Good folks, how brides and babes 
would miss my color. 

Grass [tripping in]. Oh, here you are, you naughty little 
flowers ; 
I've hunted for you up and down for three, four hours; 
It was so dull I didn't know what to do, 
And oh, how sweet you look — red, white and blue ! 

All [entwining arms^ cmd repeating sloioly in concert]. 

Perhaps we do each one look well this way. 
And may be, too, in human life's bouquet. 
It would be dull to have folks all one mind, 
And that's the reason we have every kind. 
[They walk off^ hand-in-hand .] 
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PART Vn.— Drills, Pantomimes, Etc* 



DAISY DRILL. 



JEAK HALIFAX. 



[By permlssioii of the Joumal of Education.'] 
DiBECnONS: 

Sixteen little girls, of from six to ten, are chosen for this drill ; should 
wear "slips" or Mother Hubbards of white cheese-cloth, made with 
very full, short, puffed sleeves, over which their collars (of lace or a 
cheese-cloth ruffle) fall like daisy petals. Fasten daisies, an inch or two 
apart, on the collars, and trim the dresses with daisy chains. A few 
inches from the bottom of the dress loop pale yellow ribbon in short fes- 
toons, with a daisy at the top of each loop. On each shoulder there 
should be knots and floating ends of yellow ribbon, with a cluster of 
daisies in the centre. If it is daisy-time, you can use real daisies. You 
can easily make artificial ones, a centre of yellow flannel or velvet, and 
petals of white paper, with a few artificial stems for the daisies in tho 
shoulder-knots. A few daisies are put here and there among the little 
folks' curls. The dresses should just clear the fioor, as long slips look 
prettiest. 

The daisy chains should be about a yard in length (suit the length 
to the little ones' arms), of pale yellow ribbon, on which are fastened 
the daisy heads. At the ends of the chain tie loops and bows of the same 
shade of ribbon. 

The drill can be performed even if you have not the inspiring music 
to which you would like the little folks to march or swing their daisy 
chains; for they can remember the " one-two- three-four " time, and tho 
tunes for the songs have been chosen because they are familiar to all. 

DRILL. 

The children march to the stage to the music of ' ' The 
Campbells Are Coming," and sing: 

Vacation is coming, oh, oh ! oh, oh ! 
Vacation is coming, oh, oh ! oh, oh ! 
Vacation is coming, and daisy-time, too, 
Vacation is coming, oh, oh ! oh, oh ! 
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We've learned our lessons, jou see, so well; 
We've learned how to read and write and spell ; 
We've always minded our teacher's rule, 
And now it's time for the summer school. 

Chorus: " Vacation is coming," etc. 

Do you know what we'll learn at the summer school. 
And who are the teachers and what is the rule? 
Now listen, and see if you'd like to go, too, 
For, if you'll be real good, they'll may be take you. 

Chorus and march. The little daisy people look well in a 
winding- in-and-out march like the following : 



^ 1 1 



T 



>^ ---•.' 



Then position ready for the drill in double row thus : 
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Song OF Daisy-Timb. [Tune: " Sweet Marie. "] 

Sweetest days of all the year, 

Daisy-time. 
To all the children dear, 

Daisy -time. 
Then we go to summer school, 
Learn its lessons, mind its rule, 
Learn from bee and bird and flower 

Every hour. 

Chorus: Daisies say, daisies say. 

If we're only sweet and true all the time, 
We can be like little flowers. 
In this busy world of ours ; 
We can make of winter hours 
Daisy- time. 



Suns and skies and flowers of June, 

Daisies, too, 
Sing just the one sweet tune 

Daisies do. 
Just grow bright and sweet as they, 
Sunbeams, birds, and flowerets gay, 
'Tis an easy pleasant way, 

Daisies say. 
" Daisies say," etc. 



Chorus: 



Chor 



us. 



Just a little bit they grow. 

Every day, 
Flowers, birds, and trees, you know, 

That's their way ; 
But the daisies 'neath your feet, 
And the songs the birds sing sweet. 
Make the smnmer-tide complete. 

Daisies say. 
^'Daisies say," etc. 
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The children are now in position, two by two, ready for 
the drill. They can carry their daisy chains as in the illus- 
tration, 




held lightly in front, up to this time, unless the teacher wants 
the in-and-out march again. In that case, they can go 
behind the scenes during the march, and tlie chains can be 
(juickly given before tliey march on again. Chains raised 
above heads, bow to audience. 

Ist Movement. — Children hold chains across chests and 
turn to each other, two by two, chains held at arm's length 
and turn to front four times. As they face each other the 
chains touch ; as they turn, they are across chests. Alternate 
with the child on the other side four times as before; next 
once to the child on left side, once to cliihl at right side, 
lie peat. 

2nd Movemeiit, — Chains horizontally across chests, face 
front, drop across knees and up to chest four times. Four 
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times up over heads and to chests, alternate four times ; as 
one down to knees and up to chests, one up over heads and 
down to chests, to knees and up to cliests, and up over heads 
and down to chests again. (The motions for wand drill.) 

3rd Movement, — Hold chains at feet. Step over and 
bring them up the back and over head and down four times. 
Alternate quite slowly four times. The music must be 
slower, in order to allow the children to keep in time in this 
third movement. If you wish, this can be omitted. 

4th Movement. — Couples face each other, chains across 
cliests; child at right hand side puts right hand up over head 
and left hand to waist at left side ; child opposite puts left 
hand up over head, right hand to right side at waist four 
times;' then four times just the reverse, four times alter- 
nating. 

5th Movement. — Children at each end stand in their 
places, while those between, in each row, march half to right 
and half to left side around the child who is standing still on 
that row. Next, the centre child being the leader, all the 
children, carrying the chains above their heads, march once 
to right, once to left; the two captains in the front row 
march toward the centre of the platform until they meet, the 
rest follow two by two to the rear of the stage, where the 
captains separate ; one marches to the right, one to the left 
of platform, again to centre, and out to their forme »• places. 
6th Movement. — Two more little captains serve their 
term, for the two children at the end of the lines, at the 
back of the stage, are the leaders now. They march down 
on the outside to the front, meet in the centre of the plat- 
form and march up centre, the rest following in couples, 
chains held above their heads. This is the final march. 
Where the march is to be directed depends on whether they 
£ro into another room, or behind curtains, or to their seats. 
But let them go two by two in this way, in any case. 




THE INTERRUPTED NAP."^!; 




REAL COMFORT. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE REGIMENT DRILL 



MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 



[From the Nt w England Journal of Education. '\ 

THIS is designed for sixteen girls in costume, combining 
the national colors, each carrying a flag. Within the 
range of red, blue, and white, varieties in dresses and trim- 
mings, stockings and caps, will produce a more pleasing effect 
than a uniform style. For girls of twelve and more, 3 ft. x 
2 1-2 ft. is a good size for the banners, which should rise 
about three feet above the shoulders. Each staff should be 
ornamented at the top with a handsome knot of ribbons and 
streamers. 

The place best suited to an exercise like this is the centre 
of a large room or hall, with seats around for the audience. 
The music, which is to accompany it throughout, ought to be 
a march movement, simple in form and very spirited. A pot- 
pourri of national airs, in quick time, is effective. Lacking 
an orchestra, the piano, accompanied by six boys with bones 
and clappers, and, say, double the number of girls with tam- 
bourines, is an excellent substitute. These boy and girl mu- 
sicians may do escort duty at the entering and the retii'ing of 
the chief performers. The marching girls must each know 
their numbers, 1, 3, 5, or 2, 4, 6, etc. The orders given 
below are for teaching the exercise. It is better to omit call- 
ing orders, since in no respect is this exercise intended to 
represent the manoeuvres of military drill. 

In teaching, the diagrams should be followed carefully. If 
it is desired to prolong the time of march, the orders may be 
repeated from the beginning. 

In orders I., II., III., and IV., follow^ Fig. 2. 

I. Single File, March A-E-J-H-F-B-A-E-J-C-D-K-A- 
E-J. At J odd numbers 1, 3, 5, etc., march J-C-D-K-A. 
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Even mimbers march J-H-P'-B-A. In the march let mi m- 
hers 1 and 2 in each line be careful to arrive at D and F, K 



^k^>^^^^ 


^ 


C\^"-^ — 


-""'"^^^ 




J 

Fig. 1. 

\\m\ B at the same moment. At A, numbers 1 and 2, 3 and 
4, join, followed by the remaining couples. 

ir. Doidle File, March A-E-J-C-D-C-A-B-F-H-J-E- 
A. At A, 1st and 3d twos, followed by 5th and 7th, march 
A-B-F-H-J. 2d, 4th, 6th and 8th twos march A-K-D-C-J. 
At J, 1st and 2d twos march by fours, followed by 3d and 
4th, 6th and 6th, etc., marching by fours. 

III. By Fours. March J-E-A-B-F-H-J-C-D-K-A-E-J. 
At J, 1st and 3d fours march J-C-D-K-A. 2d and 4th fours, 
followed by 3d and 1st, march J-H-F-B-A. 1st and 2d 
foul's, followed by 3d and 4th march by platoons — eight si<lo 
by side. 

IV. JBy Platoons, From KAB march, keeping the 
ranks in straight line to CJH. Right about. Rest the 
weight upon heels and turn square about; make the "right 
about'" change at the same moment. March from CJH to 
KAB. Repeat. 1st platoon march from KAB to CJH. 
Right about. 

Y. Jii(/ht W/ieel. (Fig. 3.) Let the girl who stood at H 
remain stationary, although keeping step with tlie others. 
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Fig, 3 represents the path of eacli girl. Of course, the 
lengtli of steps must be graduated to eover the space to be 
covered. Marcli from line MN to YN. Right about. 
March YN to MN. Eight about. Repeat. 

VT. Left WJieel. 2d platoon follow the lines leading O Y 
to NY Kight about. March NY to OY. Rightabout. 
Jtepeat. Right about. 

VII. Single File. Number 1 leads off on line MO, with 
shortened steps, followed by platoon 1. Platoon ^ moves on 
line YN with lengthened pace. Bv Fig. 1 march ('-D-K-A- 
E-F-H-J-E-A-K-D-CJ. 

VIII. In the Maze. (Fig. 1.) Follow line X to E, re- 
turn by dotted line. March C-D-K-A-E-D-C-J. Follow 
line X to E, and return as before. March J-C-D-K-A. 



2d Platoon. 




iBt Platoon. 
Fig. 8. 



IX. To Stations. It is desired to station 1 at J, 3 at H, 
5 at F, 7 at B, 9 at A, 11 at C, 13 at D, and 15 at K, and 
the even numbers at points in the square equidistant from 
the odd numbers. March A-B-F-II-J-C-D-K-A-B-F-H-J. 
In the march, as each girl arrives at her station, stop, face to 
centre, and when all are arrived, drop at same moment staflfs 
to the floor with a thud. 
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X. Oarry Flags, (Fig. 2.) Odd numbers raise flags 
simultaneously, march toward centre, forming circle Z. Kaise 
flags at same moment, and place staff point to point with the 
opposite flag. Eight about. Return to station. Eight about. 
Repeat. Even numbers perform same manoeuvre. Repeat. 
Odd and even numbers together forward. Place flags point 
to point, making circle a little larger. Return. Repeat. To 
station. 

XI. Might and Left. March in outer circle twice around. 
Halt at station. Odd numbers march to right, even num- 
])ers to left, meeting and passing first to right and then left 
of those met. March around the circle in this way three 
times, tlie third time stopping each at her respective station. 

XII. To Ca/injp, All march to centre, stopping on circle 
Z. Right about. Kneel, holding flags front at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Rise. Forward to circle Q. Wave 
flags in time with music. Right about. Repeat. 

XIII. Form Tent^^, March single file around outer circle. 
(Fig. 2.) At A march A-E-J. Odd numbers march J-C- 
D-K-A. Even numbers march J-H-F-B-A. At A march 
double file A-EJ-H-F-B-A-E-J. Halt. Step two paces 
to rigbt^ also to left of line AEJ. Face to face. Lift flags. 
Place flags point to point with opposite flag, forming a tent- 
roof. Two girls standing at A drop flags on shoulder and 
pass under tent, followed by those standing next. All pass 
under. March J-C-D-K-A-E- J. Step two paces to right, 
also to left, etc. , repeating the forming of tent and passing 
under. 

XIV. Singh File, March J-H-F-B-A-K-D-C-J. 

XY. In the Maze. Follow line X (Fig. 1) to E. Re- 
turn by dotted line. 

XVI. To Stations. March J-C-D-K-A-B-F-H-J; re- 
peating orders IX., X., XI., Xll. Wave flags in time 
with music. Here the '' Star- Spangled Banner" may be 
sung, either as a chorus or by soloist, the girls joining in the 
chorus while waving their flitgs. 
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PANTOMIME OF "LEAD. KINDLY LIGHT." 



LUCY JENKINS. 

THIS pantomime may be given either by one person or 
by as many groups as desirable. The liymn should be 

sung by an invisible singer, so as not to distract the attention. 

** Leady kindly Light y amid W encircling glooviy'*^ 

Weight on left foot, head uplifted, left arm curved over 
head, right arm oflE and up to right of centre, as though 
shading the eyes. 

'' Lead Thou me on ; " 

"Weight transferred to right foot. At the same time 
bring right arm out in front of body (to right of centre) 
and left arm back ; raise both hands at the wrist ; eyes 
and head uplifted. 

*' 2^he night is dark and L am far from home^'* 

Weight on left foot, hands clasped and brought to right 
side of chest, head uplifted to left. On the words *' I 
am far from home," let the head droop until right cheek 
comes in contact with hands. 

*' Lead Thou me on.** 
Same as line two. 

''Keep Jliou my feet ; I do not ask to see,'* 

Right arm raised to right of centre, off and up ; left 
arm to side of body, eyes and head uplifted. At " 1 do 
not ask to see," weight on left foot, hands in prayer- 
form on chest, head and eyes uplifted. 

" Tlie distant scene ; one step enough for me.** 

Weight on right foot, fingers interlaced at arm's length 
in front of body, head and eyes uplifted. 

" I loas not ever thtis, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on.*^ 

Sink on left knee, hands in same position as in line seven, 
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brought to forehead, head bowed. On the words, '' nor 
prayed," etc., lift head and eyes. 

**/ loved to choose and see my path ; but now " 

Same position as in line eight, hands brought down to 
right knee. 

**Lead Tliou me otij'* 

Both hands off and up to right ; very intense. 

**/ loved the garish day ; and spite of fears y'* 

Hands clasped and brought near right side of face. 

* * Pride ruled my tvill. Remember not past years. " 
Hands clitsped at arm's length ; very intense. 

**/Sb long Thy poioer hath bless* dme^ sure it still'' 

Body brought slowly to a standing posture ; right hand 
off and up, left hand to the chest ; eyes and head up- 
lifted ; weight of body on left foot. 

''WilUeadmeon." 
Same as line two. 

*^0'er moor and fen^ o'er crag and torrent, till " 

Transfer weight of body from right to left, as the move- 
ment is taken. Kight hand makes a feather movement 
to the right, eyes following. On the words ' ' crag and 
torrent ' ' let the eyes wander to left, while arms are 
brought slowly to sides. 

**77^e night is gone" 

Weight on left foot, left hand and arm raised even with 
shoulder, head and eyes uplifted to the front. 

^^And tuith the morn those angel faces smile." 

One step backward on left foot, arms encircle the head, 
loosely clasped above it ; head and eyes uplifted ; very 
intense facial expression. 

** Which I have loved long since, and lad awhile." 

Hold same position, transferring weight of body to right 
foot ; then rise on tiptoes ; very intense. 




ACCUSATION AND GUILT. 




SECRECY. 




ENTREATY. 




POUTING. 
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NURSERY RHYMES DRILL. 



MARY L. GADDESS. 



Characters. 

Little Boy Blub. 
Mother Goose, 
My Pretty Maid. 
Jack. 
, Jill. 

Fairy. 

Three Fiddlers. 
Old Kino Cole. 

Two ATTENDA^fTS. 

Three Wise Men of Gotham. 

Beauty. 

Beast. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Friday. 

Blxtebeard. 

Fatima. 

Cinderella. 

Prince. 

Little Red Riding Hood. 

Old Mother Hubbard and Dog. 

Whittinqham and Cat. 

Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 

And 20 children (very small). 
Little Bopeep. 

Little Boy Blue enters alone, blowing his horn. He wears 
black velvet knickerbockers with blue rosettes on the knees, 
blue stockings, black shoes with blue rosettes, blue cloak but- 
toning on one side and bordered with gold braid, deep lace 
cuffs falling over hands, large lace collar and a plumed hat. 

Then Mother Goose enters, wearing a short black skirt, 
red overskirt tucked up in a bunch under a long red waist 
laced with yellow, and a sugar-loaf hat. She carries a cane 
with a handle across the top. 

My Pretty Maid comes next in a short, colored petticoat, 
open tunic of blue flowered chintz, pointed bodice laced 
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across the front, muslin kerchief, and a hig straw hat ti< 
under chin. 

Jack and Jill follow her. He is a country lad in lon^ 
boots, old long coat, felt hat, and carries a pail. Jill is in 
flowered cotton dress quite short, small shawl over shoulders, 
sunbonnet, and also carries a large pail. They walk side by 
side as they enter. 

Mother Goose goes up to a stand that has been placed on 
one side of the platform, and stands there. A Fairy, with 
long, light, flowing curls dances in, and with the long, 
flowered wand that she carries touches each one as he ap- 
proaches Mother Goose and tells his name aloud. She wears 
a very short white tarletan dress spangled with gold, a tiny 
gilt crown, and white satin slippers. 

The Three Fiddlers are dressed in old uniforms. Any old 
long coats can be used, trimmed with red, white and .blue 
paper; tall hats with plumes. They need not play, but 
must seem to do so with a board and stick. 

Old King Cole wears a long turkey-red cloth robe, trimmed 
with ermine made of cotton flannel with inked spots, a gilt 
crown, and carries a big bowl in one hand and a long pipe in 
the other. He marches in, or, if preferred, may be rolled 
in on a large chair, with his Three Fiddlers beside him. 

The Three Wise Men of Gotham then enter in long black 
robes and flowing beards. They carry telescopes and books, 
and stalk in very slowly. 

Beauty and the Beast follow the preceding group. She is 
in white satin, and is escorted by a fairy prince, beautifully 
dressed. The Beast is a boy covered with a fur robe to look 
like a bear ; Beauty leads him by a ribbon. 

Kobinson Crusoe, in a robe of skins and umbrella over 
head, is closely followed by a colored man for Friday, also 
dressed in furs, and carrying a gun. 

Bluebeard now enters, followed by his wife Fatima. He 
is represented by a tall, stout man, wearing high boots, a red 
gash, long sword, red circular cloak, and a gay turban. Ho 
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has very long whiskers. Fatima js dressed in a bright-ool- 
ored Dolly Varden calico, made loose, fastened at waist by a 
girdle.' Her hair hangs loose. Slie has a bunch of keys in 
her hand, and walks on tiptoe as if creepin^^ in. 

Cinderella, who is the next person, is meanly clad in 
rasrged clothes, with hair loosely hanging. The Prince is 
with her, elegantly dressed in black velvet knee-breeches 
and cap with white plume, lie holds a small white satin 
slipper in his hand. 

Little Red Riding Hood wears a short blue dress with five 
or six rows of scarlet braid on the waist, which is sewed to 
the skirt, short sleeves, white child's pinafore edged with 
lace, scarlet cloak with full hood over her head and a black 
bow in the front of it ; she carries a basket of eggs. 

After all these comes Old Mother Hubbard, who enters in 
a black dress, white apron and high cap ; she is leading a dog 
by. a string. 

Whittingham, in velvet robes trimmed with ermine, carries 
his cat asleep in his arms. 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe can be brought in 
on a lar2:e shoe put on wheels; or, if this is not feasible, she 
may walk. She is dressed in a short black skirt with figured 
calico overdress, white kerchief around neck and crossed in 
front, hair powdered, a long "rod in her hand and hanging 
down her back a large shoe filled wi4h dolls. About twenty 
small children should be hanging around her, and she must . 
now and then shake her stick at them or attempt to punish one. 

Little Bopeep conjes tripping in, crook in hand, weariijg a 
short, bright-colored dress, fancy lace apron, dainty slippers, 
and a rustic hat of straw. As she appears and her name is 
announced by the Fairy, all sing in unison : 

'' Little Bopeep has lost her sheep and don't know where to 

find them; 
Let them alone and they'll come home and carry their tails 

behind them." 
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This is the signal for all to fall into line in the order in 
which they entered, and they march thus, led by Little Boy 
Blue, who occasionally blows his horn. They march around 
platform twice in twos, then at a signal change into single 
file. All sing < ' Little Boy Blue " and * ' Three Blind Mice ' ' 
as they march. Any quick, bright march will do. After 
encircling the platform in single file, they go up centre by 
couples, the outside line separating from the inside line and 
coming together, thus forming a double circle. The inside 
line revolves to left ; the outside line heads off, inside line 
following suit, forming a double line across centre of plat- 
form. Divide line in centre, each half forming a quadrant, 
and from this form a triangle. Centre four advance to mid- 
dle of line, each line swings down forming the letter H. All 
then fall into double line and march around and out to music. 
This march or drill may be as elaborate or as simple as one 
wishes. 



A DELSARTE ENTERTAINMENT. 



THE following is a novel and very pretty idea for a Del- 
sarte entertainment intended especially for small chil- 
dren. The idea embodied is the applicability of Delsarte 
poses to children's songs and games. 

The little wondering minds of children sometimes ask: 
" Where do the flowers go? " We can not shock the tender 
hearts by saying: '' They die." The child's love of life is 
60 strong — nothing dies with him — why not tell a deeper 
truth, and say : "They go to sleep." He understands this, 
for he himself gets sleepy and goes to sleep. As spring ap- 
proaches, the children watch for the flowers to wake up, and 
the great facts of death and resurrection are put into the 
child's play and he is led to understand, through feeling, 
what the mind can not comprehend. 
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To illustrate the practical application of this idea, the fol- 
lowing beautiful poe^ touching on the life and the death of 
the flowers was selected : 

The Flowebs' Sleep. 



ANNIE MOOBE. 

The wee flowers are nodding ; so sleepy they grow, 
They put on their night-caps, to dreamland they. go; 
Their play-time is ended, for summer is o'er ; 
They'll sleep 'neath the snowflakes till spring comes once 
more. 

The little flowers come from the ground, at Easter time, at 

Easter time ; 
They raise their heads and look around, at happy Easter time. 
And every little bud doth say : ''Be glad and full of joy to- 

For all that sleeps shall wake again, and spend a long, glad 
Easter day." 

Then waken, sleeping butterflies, at Easter time, at Easter 

time, 
Aild spread your golden wings and rise, at happy Easter 

time 
And these bright creatures seem to say : "Be glad and full 

of joy to-day. 
For all that sleeps shall wake again, and spend a long, glad 

Eafiter day." 

The happy birds come back again, at Easter time, at Easter 

time ; 
The little streams awake and ang, at happy Easter time. 
And birds and streams together say: " Be glad and fuU of 

joy to-day. 
For all that sleeps shall wake again, and spend a long, glad 

Easter day." 
This poem may be sung by a vocalist, but is equally eflEect- 
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ive if simply recited, without any attempt at display. The 
reader or the singer shonld subordinate himself to the panto- 
mime-work of the children. 

To carry out the idea, the children should be dressed in 
Oreek costumes of subdued tints, as a soft, dull green, russet 
brown, etc., to represent spring and autumn. 

Delsarte poisings represent the "nodding flbwers;" 
rhythmical arm-movements putting on the "night-ca|)6;" 
while the body gradually relaxes into prostrate kneeling iK)si- 
tion for the sleeping flowers. To indicate the flowers' awa- 
kening, the body is raised slowly to an upright kneeling posi- 
tion, with the arms covered above the head for stems and the 
half -closed hands for flowers. 

After the flrst verse, while several sympathetic chords are 
played, the head and the torso come slowly down to the knees 
again, this time for the cocoon, and thus remain wliile the 
pianist merges the minor chords of fall into the lighter ones 
of spring. Then the third verse calls the butterflies, and 
rhythmically they unfold and stand, with the usual arm- 
movements for butterflies' wings. Bemaining in one position, 
a gentle spring on the balls of the feet, together with slight 
poising, will give lightness and gentle motion. The usual 
bird and stream movements follow. All the moves from be- 
ginning to end are merged, the whole presenting a harmony 
corresponding to the thoughts of the poem. 

While this description is hardly more than all outline, it is 
very suggestive, and the versatile teacher will have no diffi- 
culty in filling out the pantomime- work. The idea of making 
the Delsarte system the vehicle of presenting arid explaining 
the great problems of existence to children is a beautiful one, 
and one thoroughly in accord with the plan of the system. 
There are many poems that may be costumed and given in a 
manner similar to the one printed here ; and if, in the pre- 
paring, a deeper meaning is not discovered, for the adult as 
well as for the child, either the poet has failed in his work, 
or the adult mind has become dulled to tl^e beauties of life. 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 



JOHN FORD. 

HAYE a miniature stage made, standing on four legs, 
on tlie front of which have a frame fixed, measurSig 
about eighteen inches deep. The opening of the frame 
should be nine by seven feet, and the bottom of the frame 
two feet from the ground. The floor of the stage should 
bo level with the bottom of the frame, and five feet deep. 
Cover in the side of the stage with light blue art-muslin, and 
have two scenes to roll up and down, one a forest scene and 
the other representing the interior of a house. Fix inside 
thei fr.ime a bar of iron, on which hang a curtain to open 
in the centre, and have curtains hung from each side of the 
frame, the effect being that the picture or tableau shown 
seems to imng on the curtain. The back of the stage should 
be Femicirenlar, and widest in front, to give a full view to 
the andience. The corners behind, next the wall, are used 
as dressing-rooms when the stage is the full width of the 
rooiA. Take great care not to crowd too many children into 
a picture, not n)ore than three in each. The dresses suited to 
each pictuie may be made up from art- muslin and sateens. 
Select a piece of music to be sung or played, as each picture 
id shown, a few bars being played before drawing the curtain. 

Children should be cautioned not to hold their breath when 
before the audience, but should press the lips lightly together, 
and breathe through the nose. I have seen a girl faint 
through holding the breath too long. Intersperse the pic- 
tures with songs and dances by other children while the 
tableau children are preparing each picture. Each child 
must be dressed in the same material. Each picture takes 
two minutes to show. The following is the description of 
them : 

1 . The I/tttle Gleaners. Three little girls (all fair') in 
sun hats. Straw scattered about. One girl in centVe sitting 
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down, with handful of corn. One girl on right with small 
hay rake. One girl on left with apron full of straw. 

2. Joan of Arc. Tall dark girl with long, black, loose 
hair. Dressed in long white robe, with faggots piled round, 
holding a black crucifix in hand. Song; "The Mar- 
seillaise," 

3. Crowning the Victor. Girl standing in centre with 
crown of laurel, crowning a girl who is kneeling at her right. 
Another girl, kneeling at the left, grasping her arm. Song : 
" See the conquering hero." 

4. ZitUe lied hiding Hood. A fair girl with golden 
hair, with hood, a basket on arm, in the act of walking across 
the forest. Music, piano gavotte. 

6. Charity. Girl with head resting on stone, with old 
cloak thrown around her. Another girl, richly dressed, 
standing over her. Encore picture: Lady in the act of 
raising her. 

6. Waiting. A wooden, barred gate. Young girl with 
letter in hand ; right foot on first bar and elbow leaning on gate. 

7. JocWb Come Home To-day. A table with white cloth, 
two cups and saucers, teapot, two chairs. On the right, a 
lad dressed in sailor's clothes, with bundle and stick over 
shoulder ; hat in hand, just entering door. On the left a 
girl dressed in long frock, as wife, with arms extended. 
Small child holding mother's frock. Song: *'They aU 
love Jack." Encore picture : Jack and wife sitting at table 
with cups raised, in the act of drinking tea. Child sitting on 
floor, with father's cap on, and biscuit in hand. 

8. Dlch Whittington. A lad with stick and bundle over 
shoulder. Small child, in cat's skin, walking behind. The / 
gate used in " Waiting " can also be used in this picture. 

9. Gipsy Encampment Three ash sticks tied at top, 
with old kettle or pan hangir g from centre, with brushwood 
underneath. Three girls (all dark) dressed as gipsies, with 
colored handkerchiefs on heads and on shoulders. One sit- 
ting on a log near the fire, holding hands, as if \varming them. 
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Two others, gitting with cards in hand in the act of playing. 
Song: '*The Gipsy's Life." 

10. The Three Graces. Three girls in art-muslin, red, 
^vrhite, and blue. White in centre with red and blu,e leaning ' 
on either side. 

11. I^or America. An American flag stretched out as a 
background. One girl dressed as Columbia in centre. Two 
lads dressed as sailors with guns and fixed bayonets in the act 
of charging. Song : ' ' Star-Spangled Banner, " " The 
Hed, White and Blue," or some other stirring patriotic 
song. 

12. Good Night. A young girl, with lighted candle in 
hand. Song : ' * Home, Sweet Home. ' ' 



RAINBOW DRILL. 



O. H. SHERMAN. 



Ghabactebs: 

No. 1, Marigold (orange). 
No. 2, Asparagus (grreen). 
No. 8, Clematis (indigo). 
No. 4, Violet (violet). 
No. 6, Forgbt-Mb-Not (blue). 
No. 6, Buttbrcup (yellow). 
No. 7, Jaoqueminot Rose (red). 

The drill requires one large girl to recite the poem and seven little 
girls, varying in size, 1 and 7 being the same size and taller than 2 and 
6, who, in turn, should be taller than 8 and 6, while 4 should be the 
smallest of all. This makes the bow shape when the children march on 
1j|ie stage and face the audience. 

Each child should wear the flower she represents, either having her 
dress trimmed with it and a crown, or wearing a bunch on her left 
shoulder. Each one must also have a cheese-cloth bash, four yards 
long, to match her flower in color. 

Any good march may be used. The music should not cease through- 
out the drill During the recitation it should be played verv softly. 

Note: Any number of girls can be used in this drill, provided they go 
through the evolutions in groups of seven. 
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DRILL. 

Girls march in, single file, with sash Wrapped around 
waist, but not tied, and holding the eu<l8 Hit arm's leniith, 
hands about two feet apart, forming a bow with arnisan<l 
sash ends. March around stage four times, then halt in the 
centre and form a semicircle facing audience. Drop arms 
and stand still while girl in the wings recites : 

The Yiolet's Viotobv. 

DIXIE woLoorr. 



The flowers were noddinii^ and tossitig, one day, 

At the news of a bright butterfly. 
Who told them that they would'be placed in a bow 

And set in God's glorious sky. 

The Clematis, haughtily t(^ssing her iiead 

As she scattered the crystal dew. 
Declared slie'd be first and loftily said: 

" I am nearest the royal hue! " 

One tiny flower appeared far too shy. 

To long for a bolder lot, 
But even she I'aised her pale face to her God, 

And whispered, *• Forget 7ne not." 

As the leaves cast their tremulous shadows down 

Over tiie soft, velvet slope, 
rhey murmured : '' We'll surely precede the flowers. 

For green is the emblem of Jiope." 

" /shall be first," said the bright Buttercup, 

As she slowly began to unfold, 
*' For each yellow petal that forms my cup 

Is made of the purest gold." 

The Marigold turned on her slender stem, 
And marred her fair face with a frown, 
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As ftlie said that her costuino was richer far 
Than tli0 Buttercup's golden gown. 

The heantiful Rose, in her mantle of red. 

Exclaimed in a stately wsLy : 
" Know ye not tliat the place is reserved for your queen, 

Who governs j'ou all 'neath her sway?" 

But one little flower as modest as fair 

Had uttered nor word nor sound, 
But tried to make peace in her own gentle way, 

By shedding sweet fragrance around. 

The Creator stooped down from His throne upon high 

To the quarrelsome blossoms below, 
And silently, tenderly, lovingly, placed 

The Violet first in His bowJ 

As the poem is being recited, each girl, as' her name is men 
tioned, unwraps her sash and passes one end Of it alonir the 
line, so that all the girls niay hold it in the right hand, being 
careful to keep the colors in place so that the rainbow li!*;^ 
may be seen in order. 

While the last verse of the poem is beint: ri ciu 1 I 1 ' 
steps to the front of the stHire ;ind rlu^ii-i^ .Ml 1. • •,.!>; i 
h;in<U lioldiiig the saslies i:i n't I'ln.'.s. ,\ '\ **.; 
two. I leading and ^lo.dini^ ...-ii' - i-i ■•.(uliaml ■' 
and 5, 2 and 6, and 1 and 7. 

All march four times aroupd the stage. Tin 
around, as they reach the front of the st^e 1, j!, 
stand nearly still, marking time with their leei, \vh j 
and 7 take very long steps, and all fall in a straight line ai, 
march four times around the stage, being careful to retain the . 
straight line while turning cprners. 

All form in a straight line at the back of the stage and .- 
vance and retreat four times. . 

4 stands still at the back of the stage, 1, 2, 3 and 5. <- 
advance in two lines toWard front of stage,' leaving (m' * 
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sashes in the hands of 4 (the ends between the girls) position 
thus: 

4 

3 * * 5 

2 * * 6 

1 * * 7 

The lines to the right of 4 change places wi*h the lines to 
the left of 4, passing under the sashes to do so. 
Return to first position. 
Repeat four times. 

4 comes up the middle. All the others fall in behind in 

couples. They march around the stage four times, holdikig 

sashes at arms' length above heads, and then marcli off stage. 

The drill can be repeated from the beginning if a longer 

drill is desired, and it will be very effective. 



SANTA CLAUS'S RECEPTION. 



JEAN HALIFAX. 



[By permission of the Journal of Education.1 
Characters : 

Thirty-pour Children— 19 boys and 14 girls, 

olf various sizes. 
Santa Claus (boy). 
Egypt and Gbkmany (2 boys). 
Gipsies (6 bovs and 6 ^irls). 
France and Belgium (2 small girls). 
Dutch Girl. 

England and Germany (2 boys). 
Six Children with Yule Log (4 boys and 2 girls). 
English Butler ( boy). 
Servant with Plum Pudding (girl). 
Christmas Waits (3 boys and 6 gir s). 

All are dressed in tbe costumes of their respective countries. For 
correct costumes consult geograpliies, missionary papers, cyclopBBdias, 
etc. 
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DiBEOnONS: 

When the curtain is drawn a fireplace is revealed, above which are 
hong stockings of various sizes. Near the back of the stage is a curtain . 
ezteudiug from end to end ; this is to represent one side of a room. In 
the middle of this room is a fireplace. Set on end a large, deep box. the 
front and the upper end having been taken off. Line this '* fireplace " 
with something Mack— smoke- stained pi^r or dotb. Take care to 
have a solid place^if you put in andirons and wood— for Santa Glaus 
.to step down upon. Nail a board on the front edge of the box, and 
drape as for a mantelpiece. When the back curtain lias been fastened 
in place for the wall, cut in the middle a hole large enough to accom- 
modate the fireplace, and then the open, upper end of the box. behind 
the curtain, is all ready for Santa Claus to step through; let someone 
steady the box while Santa Glaus climbs up on a chair behind the box, 
then steps down through the top. This mode of entrance is not neces- 
sary, but little ones are never tired of seeing Santa Glaus come down 
the chimney. At one end of the stage have ready a pedestal on which 
to set the trea Por it, cover a box with a red table-spread or a green 
piano-cover. At the opposite end of the stage place a dining-table. 
ready for the Ghristmas dinner. 

The curtains in front are drawn, Santa Glaus coknes down the chim- 
ney and out on the stage, shaking off a few snowflakes (bits of cotton), 
and adjusting more securely his pack. His costume is a big fur over- 
coat, sprinkled with snowflakes, a red sash or scarf wound around nia 
waist, another about his neck, a fur cap, long white hair and beard 
(white cotton will answer), large trousers tucked into rubber boots, a 
piMdc on his back. He should have a voice that can ring through the 
house. 

DKILL. 

SAin'A. I have come from the land of ice and snow, 
For to-morrow is Christmas day, you know. 
Other bands are sending a delegate 
^ Who will help our country to celebrate, 

And they promised to meet me here to-night, 
But [peering round] I don't see anyone yet in sight. 

Yon see [drappinff into easy^ conversational tone]^ onr 
Christmas is rather cosmopolitan in its origin — it certainly is 
the right kind of a Christmas for such a cosmopolitan people. 
It seems that we are indebted to various nations for our 
Christmas customs, and to-night I am expecting some of their 
representatives to — ah, here they come I 
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,-.. , ■^*'' 

\ Enter from left Egypt and Germany, bearing between them 
a Chrishnas tree^ its base fastefied firmly in a red or green tub. 
The tree is decorated with festoons of pop-cnrnyand^ if the teacher 
intends to distribute anything among the children^ lU(^^ stockings , 
full of pop-corn and candy, Make the stockings of pinh and 
white mosquito netting:, sewing the seams wif^h different colored - 
worsted. If the teacher does not wish to do this i the tree crtk be' 
made gay with cards^ pop-corn strings^ gilt starsy etc. y and a few 
bright-covered paper books.^ ' l/ 

Egypt and Germany. ^ Together, we bring in the'!Qbri$^mgas 

~ tree,. : -'" ■• " ^ ./ - v-^- 

Since, as to its home, we can hot agrees , ] 

Egypt. I claim that its roots spruDg from ol4 Egypt's sapS.. . V"^^ 
Geb. I think that it grew in my own Fatherland. mi^ '.^t 

[Egypt and Germany place tree on pedestal an! wait near 'it, ] . \; 

Santa. I have heard that the Romans claimied jbhe Christ-. ^ 
mas tree, and others teU me that it comes from Asia; that ) 
even to thisday^ on festive occasions^ they hang their offer- 
ings on trees, which they stick into the ground. Whereveip 
it comes from, we're glad to welcome the Christmas tree. 
[Bows toward it] 

[Entef a band of gipsies in gay gipsy dress^ with hair flying 
beneath a scarlet handkerchief loosely knotted around the head. 
You may have as many gipsy girls and boys as you wish. TJiey 
all carry wreathSy festoonSy and clusters of pinCy ivy^ holly y and 
mistletoe. If the last two are unobtai^iable, an artificial article 
will do. For the holly ^ arrange in tiny clusters of threes, and 
fives dried peas colored red, or wrapped in red tissue-paper. Make 
the leaves of darky glossy green papery and line with a lighter 
color. Put between the twOy before they are parted together y a wire 
stem. Pinch between the thumb and finger while they are damp 
from the pastCy and you can imitate the veining. Make the mis- 
tletoe of wircy papery and little pearls or white beads of some ' 
kind.] ' : 
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GiFSiEd [singmffj iiine : * ' Ghrariite State? ']. 
We' re. a band of rOving gipsies, , 
;. But we know what Christmas means, 
And we bring yon as our offering 

*'Merrie England's" Ynle-tide greens. 

'[They proceed to decorate stage with th$ festoons^ etc. Some 
put holly cluster^^ by the plates on the table^ others twine festoons 
around the pedestal of the tree^ etc. While they are busy deco- 
rating ^ one of the gipsies speaks. 1 



First Gipsr. .There is an old legend among ns gipsies, 
. which says that the. holly, the ivy and the pine-tree would not 

l^eve^l the place where our Saviour was hidingl . As a reward 
r for their fidelity, they do not die in the winter, but keep 
. -always green. The wicked ash and oak told, sand now they 

have to lose their leaves in winter and look dead. And we 
•gipsy folks on our great days burn aa ash fire, remembering 

this legend. 

, Santa. I have heard that we get our custom of decorating 

churches from a religious observance of the heathen They 

used to hang around their homes ^oUy and greens as a shelter 

for fairy folks and spirits of the woods. 

[Enter two peasants representing'FRX^CE and Belgivm, bear- 
ing between them a huge stocking^ well stuffed— with cotton^ if 
the children are very small and their burden needs to be light.] 

!Pbanob AND Beloitjm. The best part of Christmas, we believe. 

Is hanging your stocking Christmas 
eve! 

[They pass to fireplace and hang up stocking. A little Dutch 
girl trips in with her shoe in her hand, and smiles brightly toward 

» FkANM flTf J BELGIUM. ] 

Dutch Gibl. And I bring you my little Christmas shoe, 
To show what the cliildren in lEolland do. 
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I'm a little Dxitch girl from over th<e sea, 

In Holland I live, by the Zuyder Zee. 

Ton hang np your stocking, we put out our shoe, 

'And Santa Clans always knows just what to do. 

If during the year weVe been loving and kind, 

A shoe full of presents on Christmas we'll find ; 

But if we've been naughty — you'd better take warning! 

There's an empty shoe for us on Christmas morning 1 

Santa [nodding at litUe Dutch maid], I come from 
Holland myself, little Katrina. I mean to remember you ! 

[Enter Englakd and Germany, bearing between them a huge 
Christmas card^ twined with holly and greens, A lap-boafd or 
a screen or a frame merely covered with light cloth and with 
" Merry Christmas " painted on it in very largCy fancy lettering 
will do for the card. It is prettier if someone will paint some^ 
Christmas design around the lettering. If this is not possible^ 
tiny sprays of holly ^ glued or pinned on^ will brighten the card. 
At any rate^ let it be framed with holly and evergreen,'] 

Santa. Ah, a merry Christmas to you, too, England and 
Germany. We owe a great deal of Christmas cheer to both 
of you. [To audience,] It is hard to decide to whom the 
honor of originating the Christmas card is due, although it is 
quite a recent innovation, for tiie oldest card I ever heard of 
is only fifty years old. That one was brought out in London 
in 1846, and some think that the custom of card -giving came 
from Germany. I expect that some of you here can remem- 
ber your first Christmas card. ' I mean to ask some of you 
grandfathers and grandmothers to compare notes with me. 
I'll tell you in what year I saw the first Christmas card, and 
you must tell me when you became acquainted with them. 
Perhaps you had one of the first ones printed ! 

[While Santa is talking y England an J G ekm an y Aan^ uji 
in some conspicuous place on the wall the great Chr^^'stmas cardj 
and take their stand below it. Shouting and cheers are heard 
outside behind the back curtain,] 
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Sahta \throwinp open the door]. Ah! here comes the 
Yule log! 

[//* com$ children^ draggi/tg the Christmas log twined with 
evergreens y a real log, with ropes attached so the youngsters can 
drag it easily y though they should appear to find it very heavu. 
Santa assists in putting it in the fireplace, while all the children 
gather around it, A red light burned, to make the log seem really 
on firey adds to the scene, ] 

Santa [to audience']. Now doesn't that look like a genu- 
ine Christmas in merry old England ! For the Britons gave 
us the Yule log, you know. Yule means a feast, a holiday, 
and the custom was handed down to them by their Scandi- 
navian ancestors, who used to light immense bonfires in olden 
times in honor of Thor, at the feast of the winter solstice. In 
the middle ages, the people used to keep what was left of the 
Christinas log to start the fire for the next Yule-tide. There 
were many stories connected with the Yule log. One tradition 
was that if a flat-footed woman or a squinting man or woman 
was allowed to enter the house wliile the log was burning, bad 
Inck would be sure to fi>How. But we only laugh at such 
fijolish superstitions and keoj) the best of the old customs. 
There was a great deal of ceremony about the bringing in of 
the Yule loir, but we can not observe it to-night, as it is so 
near dinnertime. [77ie door opens.] Ah, here comes on i 
good old English Christmas pudding, and 

[ffe slops to step forward and assist the gray -haired, fat Imf 
Ur (pail the boy who takes this part, to makehim suffirittiih 
portly for his position) who is coming in with the boards head un 
a big platter, and behind the butler is a servant with the plum 
pudding. The boards head is made of stuffed cotton, lite 
pudding can be made if a Imf of f/raham bread. Stick a spray 
of holly, or a bit iif evergreen with a few bright berries in the 
top; pmif a little brandy or nlcohnl arotmd the edge of the dish, 
and bring in the pudding with the tuiy flames leaping around it. 
Just as the dishes are placed on the table, a sound of singing is 
heard in the distance.'i 
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Santa. Hark! That must be the Christriia^ Waits 1 

[ Throw up a window at the end of the »tttge. If the night is 

too c'f/d, hiniulat^ one on the wallf The jiijiger,\.i(re roHcenled 

^)' ' //"/ ih^' hdfk cuTidins but the sow/d seefiij< (u aon^e from below 

f!'-' (/ >fv. Saxta Mtaijds in a' Hifteftufg atiiitifdcy tote hand 

^ (i,. //ff .v// iftg th e stir of ezcitem&nt occaifi({ued' by the entrance 

(tj titfi (^hri.st mas dishes,] . ', ' .j 

Singers [outsidie], :'' God rest ye, .raerrie gentlemen, 

May Clothing- you dismay;, 
For Jesus Chf ret,' 6drSavif>ur, 
Was h,orn on Christmas day. 

^ ; ;"'; . :[n,iili(tr ()'(! rfirol niifji !fo foUmoed by others^ if there is 

-' . '• ' , ' f'ljt /'" >-^y//, s^'t'ininfjhf tUslintt ntn^U n(f rn n he 

•■ / ■■. '///'C. ..f.<s th(',y>i ''fji.ngrattseM, SaXTa' tinnstit tht 

>.'■!.■ . i'-( rvil round, and they Join in .v)fne CVitistmas song 
or ci(;o< ihw tiivfntliHVing^ from 'the CoOk collection.] 

Children. '' The Christmas bells in many :a clifne, 

Their joyous peals are ringing, s: 
And sweet in cot and palace eUime 

The children's voices singing* 'v'^ 
We catch the strain with sweet refrain 

The children sing before us, ' 
And j(iin with snng, with, heart and tongue, 

The holy Christmas chorus. 

"We hle^-s His birth, who came to earth. 

And ill. Ills cradle lowly 
. Received ' tlie earliest Chiristmas gifts — 

The Christchild pure and holy-i 
To Him we raise our thanks aud praise 

For all the love He bore jiis; . - 
For His dear sake our hymn we m^ke, ' 

And swell the Christmas chorus;^' 

f Curtain closes or presents are distributed. ] "^ 




REBUFFED. 




MINUET COURTESY. 
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DELSARTIAN PHYSICAL DRILL 



LIZZIE WHITE. 

For five giils, six to eisrbt years old^ who ha^e had daily drill in de- 
composing exercises, feather movements and simple poidng, for six 
months. 

Costumes made of cream colored cheese-cloth slathered at the neck and 
falling in straight folds to the floor; only the upper portion is lined to 
keep the l)ody and sleeves together. The cheese-cloth is cut six inches 
longer than wilt reach the floor and a blue ribbon is tied about the body 
high up under the arms, the dress in front being pulled up through the 
rib)t)on to just walkinfir-If^ngth. A tiny train is thjas left behind. 

The hair may be left flowing and tied with blue bows or it can be done 
up high on the head and ornamented with fioihted bows of blue ribbon. 

Time taken h from six to ten minutes. 

Music is in ^-4. or common time. . 

Variety is secured by alternkting the feathet^ movements with poses. 

The teacher should stand at one side, out of sight, and give com- 
niands. 

DKILL. 

Position of children, outside back entrance of stage: 

(4) -h -h (5) 

. ' (3) + +(8) 

(1) + 



L J 



Stage-Front 
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Mark time, eight beats. 

At signal children march in from back of stage to centre. 
Leader stands still in centre qf stage, No. 2 goes to Leader's 
right, No. 3 to Leader's left, No. 4 to Leader's right, an4 
No. 6 to Leader's left. All stand one foot apart in a straight 
line^ facing audience. 

At signal children join hands, raising them t6 height of 
shoulders, arms slightly curved ; rest four beats ; mark tin^e 
four beats. , 

Signal : Forward to front of stage ; rest four beats. 
J?aw^.— rDecompose hands, hold in front near chest, shake 

quickly; four beats. 
Head. — Deenergize head, dtop head on chest, four beats; 
roll head slowly to the right, four beats ; roll head slowly 
to the back, four beats; roll head slowly to the left, four 
beats ; recover and hold head erect,, four beats. 
Torso. — Let head, chest, and arms fall lifeless in front, four 
beats ; roll to the right, four beats ; roll to the back, four 
beats; roll to the left, four beats; slowly recover to 
vertical position, four beats. 
Kepeat three times. 
Anns. — Kaise arms in front, highest position without stretch- 
ing, hands hanging loosely from wrists, four beats ; sink 
wrists and bring arms down, fingers pointing upward, 
four beats. 

Kepeat three times. 
Pose. — On bringing arms down, the last time, bend body 
downward, hands vnth palms down, pose in the Attitude 
of Pity, eight beats. 

Extend arms sideways, wrists leading out, fingers to- 
gether, pointing, on a level with theupper chest, four beats. 
Wrists leading, bring hands together again, four beats. 
Repeat three times. 
Pose. — When hands are together the third time, hold them 
in the Attitude of Prayer ; pose head with eyes looking 
up, four beats. 
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Move arms diagonally, right up and left down, hold 
four heats. Bring arms hack to position, hold four beats. 

Eepeat three times. 
I^ose. — When arms are extended the third time, assume the 
Attitude of Looking by swaying weight on right foot, and 
bending forward. Shade eyes with right hand and hold 
left Imnd back, with palm down, four beats. 

Move arinfi diagonally, left hand np and right hand 
down, liold four beats. 

Repeat tlii"«e times. 
I^oite. — When arms are extended the third time, take the 
Attitudeof Listening by bending body to the left, weight 
on left foot, left hand to ear, eyes right, right hand 
back with palm down, four beats. 

Extend arms sideways, wrists leading out, fingers to- 
gether poititing, on a level with upper chest, four beats. 
Wrists leading out, bring hands together again, four 
beats. 

Repeat three times. 
Po&e. — When hands are together the third time, hold them 
in the Attitude of Prayer ; pose head wifli eyes looking 
down, four beats. 

Bring hands out sidewise in feather movement and 
put right foot back, four beats. 
Pose. — Bring wrists together slowly, sink on right knee, 
take the Attitude of Prayer,'four beats. 

Rise slowly, extend arms outward, four beats ; extend 

arms downward, four beats ; raise right arm from side, 

hand hanging, four beats. 

JPose. — Raise right arm again and push palm outward; turn 

the head away. Attitude meaning " No;" hold four beats. 

Drop arm; raise arm, bent elbow, to chest height, 
hand hanging, one beat. 
Pose.- — Turn palm up. Attitude of Salute, one beat. 
Turn hand backward, two beats; raise left arm, bent 
elbow, to ches^t height, hand hanging, one beat. 
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Poee. — Turn palm upward, Attitudo of Salute, one beat. 
Turn hand backward, two beats. Eepeat with both 
hands at the same time. ^'• 

Back of hand up, one >beat; sinb wrist, one beat; 
wrist up, one beat; wTist down, 'one beat. 

Poee.—r^Bswme Attitude of Surprise, weight on back foot, 
hands in front, palms out,,iejea/and mouth wide open 
(imagine you sec a big sna^Q changing from tlie ceiling), 
hold four beats. ^ i^ 

Iloels together, tocs^ out,- right han^ 6.t lef t shoulder, 
hands clenched, four beats. ' ' 

Pase.^At '> Change! "slide right foot t6 jthe right, extend 
riglit arm si^iewajs, fingers pointing right, left arm left, 
licad turned left, Attitude of Fright, four beats. 

Pose. — Fir.-^t girl faces fiiecond girl, witlit right forefinger 
raised in the Attitude of Admonishing; second girl puts 
rig] It forefinger at the corner of mo^ilth, head sidewajs, 
Attitude of Pouting; third and fourth girls do the same 
as first and second girls ; fifth girf puts arms akimbo and 
observes the two groups; hold eight b^ats. 

J*08e, — At ^'Change! " first girl fades front, puts right hand 
to chin, left hand supports right elbow; second girl 
steps bei4p.d first girl and leans around to first 
girPs rijrlit, with, hand on first girl's arm, looks into 
first girfs face, Attitude of Questioning; third and 
fourth girls do; the same; fifth girl puts arms 
akimbo and looks amusedly at the two groups ; hold eight 
beats. 

Pose. — All take places and pover. faces with hands. Attitude 
' A>ihamed ; hold four beats. 

Ji)in hands, form a ring, skip around, four beats. 

J^oi^e. — Separate, first and l|fth girl kneel facing each other; 

third girl stands half-w^^y between tliotwo kneeling 

girls, on^^^ foot back from tlteir line of position; second 

,and fourrli girls stand with heads leaning on third girl's 

shoulders, outside arms resting on third girl's shoulders; 
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iirst, tliinl and fiftir^fiTs ITave Hariris together and point- 
ing ii|>, At'itxl ' < f Pfjiyer; nil jcNes closed. 




Ileturn to place. Put ri^lit tout back, one beat; bring 
K'ft foot to and in fn)nt of right foot, one 'l)eat ; put right 
foot back, one beat; bring left foot to and in front of right 
foot, one beat.. Continue this movement untjil back of Btage 
is reachet^ . , 

Rest, tour bt^ats. ,. ,. 

Come forwahi with the Oxford minuet as far as the final 
bow of tlie first part, then file off the stage, fifth girl first. 




Selections for Children. 



'*WR" means "Werner's Readings & Recitations'' (35c. in paper; 60e. in cloth), ihe 
flgurett indicating ihe number of tlie serial. 

NoTK. — Each of these books contains about !^ pages of the best and newest material fo? 
recitations, declamationti, orations, entertainuienis, monulogueK. pantomimes, drills, 
etc. The pit ces here mentioned are but a few of th ise contained in these books. 



Dot*s Version of the Text. Anita M. Kellogg. WB2. Short verse, A child's cute in- 
terpretation of the passage *' beam iu the eye." 

Fan Brigrade, The. £. S. Cummins. WR7. A drill for eight or moj-e girls. Figures are 
minutely descHbed, With full directions for custuniii\'7 and presentation. 

Faantleroy*8 Wall. Julia T. Riordan. WR-iO. HuiDorous prose. A boy victimiae<r4»y 
the Fauntleroy erase recounts his troubles and i*evenge when dressed in Fauntlerdy, 
suit. . '> 

Fellow's Mother, A. WR24. Serious verse. Boy explains how good a mothe^ Israml, - 
his resolution to be good. 

. Fishing Party, Thew J. W. Riley. WR4. prose. Boy's humorous story. of a fishiag 
excurMioii made with his pa and ma. ' ' . < ^ 

Frances £. Willard' Exercise. W.O.Philips. WR18. A temperance exercise of rebf- ' . 
tations and posing arranged for 14 children. 

Getting to be a Man. S. E. Kiser. WR'21. Humorous verse. Sturdy small boy vigorw 
ously states his hurry to grow up. * 

Girl's Essay on Boys, A. WR7. Prose. Her opinion of boys. 

Good Great Name, A. Frances E. Willard. WR18. A beautiful poem written on 
hearing the church bf lis on the anniversary of Washington's birthday. Suitable for 
Washington's birthday. 

Good Xame More Pesirable thbn Riches, A. L. B. Coley. WR:34 Humorous verse. 
Very little girl quaintly consoles herself \«hen snubbed by a rich child. 

Granny. J.W.Riley. WR15. Poem. Child tells what a good time everyone has when/ 
grandma comes Visiting. 

Happy liittle Cripple, The. J. W Riley. WR14. Poem. Mingling: pathos and humor.. 
The liitie sufferer tells but does not realize his hopeless condition. 

Harvest Drill, Sara S. Rice. WRfi. Picturesque drill for boys or girls, in costume; 
brings in farm implements. Full directions. 

Heart of Old Hickory, The. Will A Dromgoole. WR21. Pathetic humorous prose. 
Crippled newsboy explains why none of the newsboys sell a paper that accuses the gov- 
ernor, by telling of the governor's kindly deeds to newsboys and others. 

I Have No Influence. WR18. Verse. Suppose a little rain-drop should refuse to fall 
on the thirsty fields. Suitable recitation for a little child. 

N^In Trouble. Josephine Pollard. WR16. Humorous verse. Little crirl who has dropped 
the pot of jam in sore distress wishes for and dreads her mammals coming. 

Iry and Billy and Joe. J. W. Riley. WR33. Humorous verse. Boy tells how the 
ownership of a dog was settled. 

James Henry in School. Emily Selinger. WH^. Humorous verse. Schoolboy 

quaintly explains why he hates to be at school iu the Spring time. 
Japanese Parasol and Fan Brill. Mary I^. Gaddess. WR6. Full directions fcr 

executing this most attractive feature of an entertamment. Many of the movements 

are new and unique. 
lianra'i^ Composition on the Cow. WR13. Short humorous prose. 
liittle Cookie-Hookie. WR-23. Humorous verse. A small girl eating a cookie ai d 

puzzled how to eat the hole too. -^ ^.^ ^^ 

Ed^ar S. Werner Publishing & Supply Co., 43 East 19th St., New York. 
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